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WASHINGTON 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


CONVENTION NEWS 


IGPA issue to be aired: Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations will present proposal for International Guidance and 
Personnel Association at annual convention scheduled for Atlantic 
City, March 27-30, 1950. Under this plan, what is now National 
Vocational Guidance Association would become division of new 
Association. Idea is to satisfy at same time those who think 
purpose and activities of NVGA should be broadened and those who 
want to preserve separate organization for those interested in 
vocational guidance. 

Symposium on IGPA: In order to provide background for NVGA 
deliberation on this proposal, NVGA convention program committee 
has arranged symposium at which plan will be analyzed. This will 
take place Monday evening, March 27. C. Gilbert Wrenn, University 
of Minnesota, will discuss proposal from standpoint of NVGA 
autonomy. Clifford Froehlich, U. S. Office of Education, will 
analyze IGPA from angle of counselor needs. IGPA and future of 
vocational guidance movement will be treated by Donald E. Super, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. This will be big issue of 
convention scheduled for Hotel Chalfonte-—Haddon Hall. 

Promoting guidance: Another general meeting at convention 
will explore subject, "How Can Guidance Services Be Promoted 
Effectively?" This will be increasingly important question as 
budgets of agencies and schools tighten. L. E. Drake, Student 
Counseling Center, University of Minnesota, will take up subject 
in regard to colleges and universities. Dolph Camp, Arkansas 
State Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
will speak for secondary schools. Third speaker to be announced 
later, will deal with subject from standpoint of community- 
sponsored guidance agency. This meeting will take place Monday 
afternoon, March 27. Public Relations Committee, under chairman- 
ship of Laurence G. Mason, Department of Education, Stratford, 
Connecticut, is planning follow-up sectional meeting on theme 
"Getting Our Story Across," with emphasis on specific public 
relations techniques. 

Research in related fields: What pioneering work in related 
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fields can be useful to counselors? This will be subject of third 
general program meeting, scheduled for Wednesday morning, March 
29. Eli Ginzberg, Columbia University economist, will disclose 
results of his ten-year research study on "The Determinants of 
Occupational Choice." Study is unique in approaching subject at 
same time from different viewpoints, and utilizing techniques from 
psychiatry. psychology, sociology, and economics. 

Counselor preparation: "Facing Critical Issues in Counselor 
Preparation” is theme of sectional meeting arranged by Leonard M. 
Miller, Chairman, NVGA Division of Professional Training and 
Certification. Main Speaker will be Dean G. Lester Anderson, City 
College, New York, New York. Discussants will be Dean Hugh M. 
Bell, Chico College; J. P. Garrett, New York Institute of Rehabil- 
itation for Physically Disabled; Kenneth Hoyt, George Washington 
University student; Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Edward Roeber, University of Missouri; Ann Tannyhill, 
National Urban League; Eleanor Zeis; Mississippi State Supervisor 
of Occupational Information and Guidance. 

Out-of-school youth: Helen R. Smith, Vocational Advisory 
Service, New York, New York, has lined up sectional meeting on 
effective cooperation between vocational counselor and profes- 
sional workers from allied fields in solving vocational problems of 
out-of-school youth. Discussants will be Leonard Small, Vocational 
Advisory Service; Marie Schwartz, Jewish Employment and Vocational 
Service, St. Louis, Missouri; Saul Hoffstein, Jewish Community 
Services, Queens, Nassau, New York; John Vetter, Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, New York; Sidney Lewine, Jewish Vocational Service, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Genevieve P. Hunter, Archdiocesan Vocational 
Service, New York; Mrs. Gertrude Breeze, Scholarship & Guidance 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. Discussion will center around 
cooperation among vocational counselor, case worker, and 
psychiatrist; and between vocational counselor and psychologist. 

More coming: Watch this feature for further information on a 
great NVGA convention. See you in Atlantic City! 
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Client Evaluation of Kuder Ratings 


MANUEL N. BROWN 


Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Section 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Vancouver, Washington’ 


IT usinGc THe Kuder Preference Record [2] 
in vocational counseling the writer found 
that all scale ratings did not always seem to 
give a true picture of individual instances 
It was felt that the client might throw some 
light on such discrepant scores, whether or 
not a supplementary inventory were adminis- 
tered. In order to make this check methodi- 
cally with the patient the following tech- 
nique has been developed : 

The scores are drawn up on the usual VA 
percentile rank scale chart. The chart is 
placed before the patient and the profile 
explained to him. The veteran is then asked 
in so many words: ‘ Now please tell me how 
you feel abour cach one of these scores— 
whether you think it is too high, too low, 
or just about right." The adviser then goes 
down his list of nine scales in the usual order 
trom Mechanical to Clerwal, and notes the 
patient's response to cach score 

The patient’s evaluation is recorded on 
the chart so that it may be referred to later 
in the advisement process. This device is 
used: An arrow is drawn co the right of the 
centile score when the veteran states that the 
score should be higher, and to the left when 
lower. If his preference rating is satisfactory 
no special mark is made. 

It us found that the counselees tend to be 


' The opinions expressed are those of the author and 
do not necessarily reflect the viewpoint pf the Veterans 
Administration 


critical of their interest scores only when they 
are substantially above or below their own 
estimates. Scldom does the veteran indicate 
that his score should be 10 or 15 centile 
points more or less than actually rated 
When he does disagree and is asked where he 
would place the centile rating for the par- 
ticular scale, most often he indicates a point 
at least 20-25 centiles from the Kuder rating 
Using the Sth percentile for an 
aver- 


recorded 
orientation point as representing an 
age’’ interest, the patient plots his own 
evaluation accordingly. Occasionally, he 
will declare that a rating considerably below 
average should be boosted even past the 75th 
percentile, in comparing it with other scales 
of the profile. 

Special attention is paid to an above- 
average level estimated by the veteran. But 
no high rating on the Kuder blank ts finally 
disregarded simply because it is disclaimed 
by the claimant. Thus the operation works 
something like this: 

‘Veteran A’s Kuder profile shows artistic 
interest at the 55th percentile. When ques- 
tioned, he believes that it 1s too low—that 
he has more than an average interest im artis- 
tic work. The Individual Survey (inital 
interview) form for Veteran A reveals little 
or nothing about a preference for artistic 
work. In explaining the gap, he says that 
he enjoys sketching “‘for my own amusc- 
ment,’ that he had won a prize or two in 
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drawing, and that he should have mentioned 
it when questioned about his hobbies and 
leisure-time activities. Ordinarily, a test of 
artistic aptitude would not be administered 
to him. But the evaluation he gives to the 
particular rating, and the new information 
offered, warrants giving such a test 

Veteran B's interest profile rates him in 
the 80th percentile in mechanical interest. 
He thinks it ts too high, and that he has 
just about average interest in mechanical 
work of any kind. However, tests of me- 
chanical aptitude would not be omitted in 
his case 

The counselee’s evaluation of Kuder re- 
sults may be made a part of the interviewer's 
observation summary, along with the usual 
comments about attitude and behavior in the 
testing situation. Thus, the adviser would 
add to his statements something like this: 
“The veteran chinks that his mechanical 
interest rating was far too low, and his liter- 
ary a little too high; he believes that the 
other scales of the inventory fairly reflect 
his interests.”’ 

It 1s optimistic for the counselor consist- 
ently to expect the client voluntarily to 
criticize his preference ratings when they 
disagree with his own ideas. Once in a 
while a self-assertive veteran will challenge 
such findings promptly upon their being 
presented to him, but such cases are in the 
minority. Most often the counselee politely 
nods assent to it all, as if it would be dis- 
courteous and perhaps presumptuous to 
criticize what he may consider as the au- 
thoritative position of the counselor 

There are several ways for an adviser to 
check with a counselee on vocational interest 
scores. One way is to ask the client to 
explain a specific rating which seems to have 
no basis in the data gathered from the initial 
interview and other pro- 
ductive method ts to ask the veteran a general 
“Well, Joe, what do you think 
about these ratings?’ The reply is usually, 
“They look all mght to me.”’ The tech- 
mique offered im this article is a simple, me- 
thodical, and comprehensive scheme for 
securing client evaluation of inventory find- 
ings. (It ts being employed with 
almost equal success in advisements utilizing 


sources. A_ less 


question 


now 
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the Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest In- 
ventory [3].) 

At times a veteran contributes no more to 
the counseling process than he is asked. 
He may be on the defensive, may possess poor 
verbalization, or for other reasons may offer 
little or nothing voluntarily. The inter- 
rogation approach discussed here tends to 
stimulate voluntary response. Especially is 
this true when his evaluation differs strongly 
from the inventory rating. When the veteran 
offers no explanation in such cases, the 
counselor should request it 

Too often the advisement program is onc 
in which the counselee expects a sort of 
slot-machine answer to his problem. The 
technique described for cliciting the claim- 
ant’s evaluation of his preference profile 
can become a means of emphasizing his re- 
sponsibility in the advisement process. 


A Study of Various Factors 


Are the older veterans more critical of 
their inventory ratings than the younger? 
How are [L.Q. and education correlated with 
client evaluation of Kuder scores? Do NP 
patients sjgnificantly differ from non-NP’s 
in theif satisfaction with the preference 
profile? Does the claimant under PL 346 
who ts not required to undergo counseling to 
enter training accept his interest inventory 
results less critically than the PL 16 coun- 
selee? How is each of the nine scales evalu- 
ated by the claimants? And as a group do 
the veterans believe that the Kuder Preference 
Record generally reflects their own idea of 
their interests? 

In order to answer these questions, it was 
necessary to develop a common unit of meas- 
urement. The following procedure was 
adopted : 

Fifty consecutive counseling cases in which 
the Kuder Preference Record was utilized 
were used as the study group. A client's 
dissatisfaction with cach one of his prefer- 
ence ratings, whether ‘too high" or “too 
low,"’ was assigned one point. The total 
was called the patient's dsssent score. Thus, 
the counselee could make a dissent score from 
0 to 9 points, depending upon his acceptance 
or rejection of cach scale’s percentile value. 
For instance, if the patient considered two 
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of the mine scales to be too high, three too 
low, and the remaining just about right, he 
would have a dissent score of 5. 

All of the cases were those of male veterans 
of World War Il. They ranged in age from 
21 to 49 years, with a mean of 28. The 
LQ. (Otis Self-Administering Higher A) 
range was 76-128, with a mean of 102. On 
the average, they had completed 10 grades in 
school, ranging from the fourth to the 
fifteenth grades 

Taste I presents the frequency distribution 
for cach of the dissent scores. It shows 
that six patients were wholly satisfied with 
their preference findings (0 dissent points), 
while one patient criticized as many as seven 
of the nine scales. No one dissented with 
as many as eight, or all nine, of his interest 
ratings 

Taste II shows how cach single scale was 
evaluated by the counselees. The Perswasion 
item received the most approval, and the 
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CLIENTS EVALUATE KUDER RATINGS 


Artiste and Musical the least. The Mechans- 
cal scale showed the most striking evaluation 
While only two clients rated it as scoring 
them too high, 12 declared chat it estimated 
their interest too low. | 

The “coo high" and groups 
were practically equal in dissent scores (56 
and 57, respectively). There were almost 
three times as many expressions of assent 
(‘just about right"’) as there were of dissent 
either way. Judged by the Chi-square tech- 
niquc, the confidence expressed for the 
ratings as a whole was highly significant 
statistically, being decidedly beyond the 0.01 
level of probability (Chi* equals 350). 

The answers to the other questions were 
as follows: 

Correlations: Dissent scores correlated 0.06 
with chronological age, 0.04 with LQ., and 
0.17 with education. Only those patients 
who had taken the Ouis S-A Higher A ex- 
amination (N equals 33) were included in the 
correlation with LQ., as it ts not sate to 
group 1.Q.'s derived from different tests for 
correlation purposes. None of the three r's 
reported above were statistically significant, 
using Fisher's 0.05 level as the criterion. 

Neuropsychiatric Disability: Twelve ot the 
patients had neuropsychiatric disabilities, 
on the basis of their hospital admission re- 
ports. Because of the smallness of this 
number, it was not considered feasible, for 
the purpose of this study, to separate them 
into more discrete clinical entities. The 
mean dissent score for the NP group was 2.8, 
as compared to 2.1 for the non-NP group 
This difference was not significant. 

To determine whether the NP’s tended to 
lean one way or another in criticizing their 
Kuder ratings, their high” and “too 
low” self-ratings were compared. The means 
was 1.2 and 1.6, respectively, and did not 
prove to be significant. 

The NP’s were somewhat Jess diversified in 
their reactions than were the other counselees. 
The dissent score range for the former was 
1-5, and 0-7 for the non-NP’s. Not a single 
NP was entirely satisfied with all nine of 
his Kuder scores (dissent score of 0), while 
six of the non-NP’s expressed such satisfac- 
tion. But this fact was statistically negli- 
gible. 
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Veterans’ Status: The claimants for training 
under Public Law 16 were less critical than 
the others, with a mean dissent score of 2.0 
as compared to 2.8 for the Public Law 346 
counselees. Here, the difference was 
statistically unimportant 

In his study of client reactions to vocational 
counseling, Seeman found that clients regard 
vocational counseling as basically an in- 
formational process, * . in which the 
counselor's role is predominantly that of 
giving vocational information and advice 
\4}.°' This has also been the observation of 
the present writer. It is one of the strong 
reasons for his efforts to bring about creative 
participation of counselees. The technique 
described herein has proved somewhat fruit- 
ful in that direction. 

An interesting aspect of client participa- 
tion in the counseling process is dealt with 
by Seeman [5], in his article on self-selection 
of tests by counselees. The ‘self-selection 
principle’’ which he discusses is perhaps 
applicable to the present author's point of 
view about client‘ evaluation of interest in- 
ventory ratings. ,This principle, writes Sec- 
man, * holds that within limits of struc- 
ture and capacity, organisms tend to select 
from their milicu those elements which pre- 
serve their existence, foster their develop- 
ment, and maintain their integrity as sepa- 
rate living entities.”" (Would it be amiss to 
suggest that the same selective activity in- 
cludes the organism's request for vocational 
advisement?) But more to the point of our 
discussion ts Seeman’s quotation from Bordin 
and Bixler clients can deal most cf- 
fectively with their own feelings and attitudes 
when they are active participants in the in- 
terview process, when they are permitted to 
attack their problems on their own terms, 
and when they are permitted to choose, their 
own directions in grappling with their own 
problems 


too, 


The writer cannot explain why there was 
such a wide discrepancy on the Mechanical 


too high" and “too low” 
dissents, in favor of the latter. This dif- 
ference was significant at che 0.01 level. 
No other scale even approached a comparable 
difference. A possible reason is this: most 
men have at some time tinkered with ma- 


scale between the 
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chines in one form or another, either in work- 
ing around the house, on the family car, or 
in their employment. It's something they 
know about, perhaps more so than any other 
of the nine Kuder areas of interest measured. 
They may therefore be inclined to claim an 
undue interest in the mechanical ficld as a 
whole, and their preference may be really 
avocational rather than vocational 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. Fifty male World War II patients at a 
VA general hospital, in the course of their 
vocational advisements, were asked to evalu- 
ate cach of their Kuder ratings as being “too 
high,”’ or “‘just about right." 
One point was allotted for cach rating not 
approved by the client. The total points 
thus scored for each veteran were considered 
to be his dessent score 

2. The dissent scores of the group did not 
significantly correlate with chronological 
age, L.Q., or education, with the r for educa- 
tion, 0.17, being the highest of the three. 
All r's were positive 

3. ‘Confidence’ in the Kuder ratings as a 
whole was of high statistical significance 

4. The NP’s in the group did not differ 
significantly in their evaluations from the 
non-NP’s. They did not lean consistently 
in any one direction in dissenting with their 
ratings 

5. The Mechanical scale was the only one 
of the; mine which revealed a significant 
differcakce between its “‘too high" and 
low’’ estimates 

6. There remains the need for investiga- 
tion to determine whether client evaluations 
of Kuder ratings, as discussed, improve the 
inventory's abilicy to detect interests 

7. It was found that the technique of 
interrogation, as presented, was of definitive 
informational value for the adviser. Also, 
it seemed to help clarify the client's thinking 
in regard to his vocational interests, and pro- 
moted more active counselee participation in 
the advisement process. 
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Thumb-Nail Sketches Help Teachers 


DONALD J. DIFFENBAUGH 


Director of Guidance, Derry Township Schools, Hershey, Pennsylvania 


He DERRY TOWwNsHIP Public School, 

located at Hershey, Pennsylvania, ts a 
large consolidated school attended by pupils 
from 24 other school districts. These “‘out- 
side"’ students represent about 41 per cent or 
§00 students of the jumor-senior high school 
population of 1,186 in grades 7 to 12, in- 
clusive. The staff consists of about 100 
teachers and specialists 

The greatest influx of new entrants ts in the 
ninth grade, since the surrounding districts 
are organized on an cight-grade level, and 
transfer from one school to another by passing 
the county examination. In former years, 
the adjustment of these newcomers was 
allowed to take its course as best it would. 
The toll of drop-outs in the first few weeks of 
school amounted to as much as 35 per cent 
In interviews conducted with drop-outs, rea- 
sons for quitting school were: ““Too hard 
to find someone [| know’, many 
students—I get pushed around too much"’; 
"No one seems interested in me or my wel- 
fare’; subjects are too hard. I can’t 
seem to get started right’; ““The place is too 
complicated for me, to find my way around”’; 
“The other students seem too stuck-up to 
suit me.” 

The counselors felt that these reasons could 
be counteracted by a personal touch carly 
in the school life of the new pupils who 
complicated “‘red school- 
into this rather intricate 


came trom a less 
house” situation 
plant 

During the first few weeks of the 1948-1949 
school term an interview was held with cach 
new student, the aim being to make him feel 
that he was as much a pare of Hershey High 


School as any of the residents or ‘‘old-timers.” 
This also enabled the counselors to gather 
enough information to pass on to teachers a 
“thumb-nail’’ sketch of the newcomers so 
that a prompter understanding of these pupils 
was possible. It was hoped that this pro- 
cedure would cut down the mortality rate 
which was so high in former years. 

The results were gratifying. Many physi- 
cal, emotional, social, and academic difficul- 
ties were identified and remedial measures 
were taken immediately by school nurse and 
doctor, speech correctionist, school psy- 
chologist, and other staff specialists. The 
results were reflected in the decreased number 
of drop-outs—7 per cent. Most of these 
resulted from emergencies such as death in the 
family, transportation difficulties, or necessity 
for working on the farm. 


Examples Illustrate Sketches 


The thumb-nail sketches turned over to 
members of the staff are illustrated by these 
exainples. Comments from the teachers have 
likewise been gratifying. We have had 
frequent requests for che sketches. Actual 
interviews are carried on by the dean of boys 
and dean of girls, and the results are compiled 
in one volume. Approximately 15 minutes 
are devoted to cach person, which means 
that three weeks of diligent work on the 
part of the counselors is required to cover the 
entire group. 

It is hoped that in future years provision 
can be made whereby teachers can record their 
observations and that the guidance program 
will represent the integration of all members 
of che staff. 
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THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES 


Taste I 


Taume-Nart Sxercues 


FASE KEEP THIS INFORMATION CONFIDENTIAL AT ALL T/MES***** 


Alg. Weak Strong Facts Teachers 
Name Residence CA, M.A. Prog. Subject Subject Ought to Know 


Sec. 9D 
31. Ail, Kenneth Hummelstown, . 96 All alike Oldese of three boys. 
R. 1; Gover- Father is M.D. at 
nor Hwy State Hospital. K 
West has 1,500 specimens in 
stamp collection 
Likes out of doors, 
swimming, and masic 
Seems very personable 
and has much mental 
volition. Inhibited 
feels loss of status duc 
to being torn from 
former situation in 
Denver, Lanc. Co. 
**NEEDS OUR HELP 
°°IN READJUST 
**MENT UNDI 
**CIDED ABOUT CAR- 
**FER 
32. Ingle, Abner Shell sville - 28 Ale English **HAS HEART CON 

**DITION.* 

Physical output limited 
Reads adventure and 
fiction. Affable and 
positive in outlook 
Wants sheet metal 
shop next year. May 
have to redirect voc 
scl, 

33. Oller, Ewell Hershey R. 1 13) 138 47 Math None Has dislike for school 
Helps Dad in mortu 
ary and furniture busi- 
ness. Tuition student 


Scems enthusiastic 
about sports. Expects 
to work into Dad's 
business 
34. Theurer, John Near Manada 142 120 39 Spelling Math Non-verbal shrugs 
Gap shoulders when asked 
to recite. No hobbics 
No vocational sclec- 
tion 
**BADLY IN NEED OF 
** DIRECTION. KEEP 
** ON LOOKOUT FOR 
** INTERESTS AND 
** STRENGTHS 
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DONALD J. DIFFENBAUGH bas served the Derry Township High 
Schools, Hershey, Pa:, as Director of Guidance and Dean of Boys since 


1948 
acting as teacher and counselor 


He has been connected wath this school system since 1939, previously 
Mr. Diffenbaugh's outside activities in- 


clude those connected with the presidency of the Keystone Gutdance and 
Personnel Assoctation, and membership on the State Curriculum Revtsion 


Committee 


He received his M.S. degree from the University of Pennsylvania 


an 1939. 
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Fellowship Winners Attend Special Training Course 


Seventeen persons—tecipients of fellow- 
ships awarded jointly by Alpha Gamma 
Delta, international women’s fraternity, and 
the National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults—attended a special training 
course for employment and placement coun- 
sclors working with the cerebral palsied and 
other severely handicapped persons Novem- 
ber 7 co December 2, 1949 

The fellowships, $350.00 cach, were 
awarded through a grant from the fraternity 
which paid tuition and maintenance during 
the four-week course. The course was held ar 
the Institute of Rehabilitation and Physical 
Medicine, New York University, under the 


+ 


auspices of the University’s School of Medi- 
cine. Six hours of graduate academic credit 
were granted by the School of Education for 
successful completion of the course. 

This was the second such course held last 
year designed to better equip counsclors to 
meet employment and placement problems 
of the handicapped. They studied the psy- 
cho-social and medical aspects, made case 
studies and evaluations, and heard lectures 
by outstanding authorities on job analysis, 
occupational information, psychology of the 
handicapped, agency interrelationships, and 
other pertinent subjects. 


+ 
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High School Students Examine Scholarships 


LAURENCE G. MASON 
Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Stratford, Connecticut 


AST FALL INTERESTED junior and senior 
students at the Stratford, Conn., High 
School were invited to join a group being 
organized for the purpose of studying scholar- 
ships and/or other financial aid available to 
worthy students who were anxious to con- 
tinue their education beyond the secondary 
level. Twenty-cight students responded. 
They contributed their time on a voluntary 
basis and received no scholastic credit. 
At the first meeting general plans of pro- 
cedure were developed. It was agreed to 
proceed as follows: 


[1] Each student would select several voca- 
tions in which he was interested. 

[2] He would then list some of the schools 
which offer training in these areas. 

[3] He would then make a final selection of 
those schools in which he was particularly 
interested 

[4] Through group discussion, specific ques- 
tions relative to scholarship aid would be 


prepared. 


It was agreed to include schools representa- 
tive of both the large and small college, 
denominational and non-denominational, 
state supported and private, co-educational 
as well as men’s and women's colleges. 
Geographical distribution was taken into 
consideration. 

As a result of general discussion, the 
following questions were felt to be important 
to the majority: 


[1] Does your school offer scholarships to 
incoming freshmen? 

[2] Are these scholarships available to 
residents of Connecticut? 

[3] Are these scholarships available to 
members of cither sex? 


[4] Are there any restrictions due to color or | 
creed? 

[5] Are these scholarships limited co students 
in financial need or are they available to any 
student as long as he can meet all other require- 
ments? 

{6} What is the deadline for filing an applica- 
tion for such a scholarship? 

[7] By what process are the candidates 
sclected—College Board Examinations, recom- 
mendations of secondary school principal, rank 
in class, ctc.? 

[8] Before a final decision is made, must a 
candidate present himself for a personal inter- 
view? 

{9} Whar, if any, physical requirements must 
a candidate meet? 


Each student was asked to assume responsi- 
bility for preparing and mailing approxi- 
mately 10 letters to designated colleges. 
Preference was given to seniors, as to which 
college cach would study, since they would 
be faced with a definite decision in the near 
future. Each student assumed responsibility 
for checking the answers received and tabu- 
latingthedata. As the answers were received, 
and the information tabulated, cach student 
reported his findings to the group. The ma- 
terial was then turned over to the guidance 
office for use of all students. The response 
from the colleges and universities contacted 
was extremely gratifying; all were most 
cooperative, answering our questions frankly 
and concisely. In addition, many of them 
furnished additional information which 
proved to be of value to interested students. 

No attempt was made to include in this 
study information about scholarships carry- 
ing specific restrictions such as those open to 
sons and daughters of World War I veterans, 
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sons and daughters of employees of particular 
companies, etc. Such scholarships are ou- 


merous and would require a separate study 
Much of this information ts already available 
through published sources 

Results were that a considerable amount of 
valuable information relative to sources of 
scholarships and/or other financial aid was 
The students acquired consider- 


collected 


LAURENCE G. MASON (M.A., 
gusdance for the public schools of Stratford, Conmecticut, since 1947 


OCCUPATIONS 


able skill in analyzing information relative 
to various colleges. It has resulted in a 
decided increase in requests for assistance 
from students other than those who par- 
ticipated in this study 

Next semester a regularly scheduled class 
in group guidance will be offered on an clec- 
tive basis to seniors. Scholastic credit will 
be given for this course. 


New York University) has directed 
Pre- 


viously he was Chref of Vocational Rehabilitation and Education for the VA 


Regronal Office in Des Moines, Lowa. 


Two of Mr. Mason's four years in 


the military service were spent as a Special Service Officer, and two in the 


field of separation-classtfication work 


Before the war, be was a teacher 


in the Senior High School and director of gusdance in the Junior High 
School, Bloomfield, New Jersey: 
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Counseling Goals for the Junior College 


JOHN P. DAUGHTREY 


Director, Personnel Department of Mars Hill College, 
Mars Hill, North Carolina 


M* Hirt a Baptist co-educa- 
tional junior college of approximately 
1,000 enrollment, has striven since its opening 
in 1856 to provide Christian education for its 
students. Down through the years the col- 
lege, located in western North Carolina, has 
been concerned with the student as an individ- 
ual to be led in the best way and by the best 
available methods. To further implement its 
desires to serve the individual student, a 
Personnel Department was established in 
June of 1947. This newly created department 
has sought to provide specialized counseling 
for individual students and to coordinate the 
activities of the college program which secks 
to integrate the so-called extracurricular with 
the academic life of the student. It is with 
the first function—as a counseling agency— 
of the Personnel Department that this article 
is concerned. 

A number of student surveys and evalua- 
tions of the class of 1949 were made by the 
Personnel Department. In the light of the 
results, certain implications as to counseling 
goals can be set forth, not authoritatively, 
but in the belief that they may be typical 
and informative. The junior college has a 
peculiar opportunity and challenge to serve 
its constituency. This opportunity and chal- 
lenge is rapidly expanding as the general 
public begins to think in terms of public 
support through the fourteenth grade. It ts 
necessary, therefore, to be more aware of 
counseling goals for the junior college. 

The data set fourth in Taste I indicate the 
status of vocational choices together with 
the distribution of the data for the class of 
1949. These data were gathered at the time 


of matriculation in September, 1947, and 
again near the end of the final semester for 
this class. In the matter of change in the 
percentage of those having definite choices, 
it can be readily seen that this increased 
only 2 per cent. There were more definite 
changes in certain vocational areas such as 
education and religious or social work, To 
further show changes, or rather lack of 
changes, vocationally, data acquired of the 
class of 1950 are indicated in Tasre I 
These likewise point to practically no shifts 
in vocational thinking, except for an increase 
of 11 per cent in those interested in religious 
or social work fields 

Analysis of those students who have had 
direct counseling relationship with the Per- 
sonnel Department versus those who have 
not had such relationships, does not show any 
definite distinctions. From Taste Hl it can 
be seen that, while the counseled group of the 
class of 1949 increased their vocational choice 
percentage from 66 to 73 per cent, the non- 
counseled group likewise increased their 
vocational choice percentage trom 63 to 69 
per cent. Ie would appear, then, that 
counseling—vocation-wise—-has yielded very 
little during the two years’ experience of the 
students concerned. 


Counseling Approach 


Any student desiring counseling and test- 
ing with a Personnel Department counselor 
has only to indicate his desires. On the 
basis of the student's cumulative record, plus 
facts revealed in the initial interview, an 
appropriate testing program usually is 
planned and administered. Subsequently a 
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Taste | 


Vocational choice 

Yes 

No 

Nor sure 

Vocations: 

Arts and Entertainment 
Business 

Education 

Enginecring 

Nacural Science 
Religious and Social Work 
Other Sciences 
Misceliancous 


Srupent V OC ATION AL Crowes, LAs or 1949 


1947. 


75 
4 
21 


(N = 236 


Tasce Il 


_Stupsnt Vv OCATION AL Cuorces, or 1950 


Vocational choice 

Yes 

No 

Not sure 

Vocations 

Arts and Entertainment 
Business 

Educ ation 

Engineering 

Natural Science 
Religious and Social Work 
Other Sciences 
Miscellancous 


Taare [Il 


Counseuina Evacuation, Crass or 1949 
Non 
Counseled Counseled 


Total number 207 126 


Vocational choice 
1947 


prem 
ber, 
Yes 
No 
Undecided 
Vocational 


choice May, 


U ndecided 


Vocations changed 
1949) 


1947 


IV 


Anatysts or Counserer Prosiems, 
SerrTemper, 1947 May, 190 


1947-1948 1948-1949 
Sesston Session 


143 
70 
52 
28 
6l 


Problem 


Vocational-educational 
Placement 
Vocational planning 
Educational planning 
Vocational —other 
Vocational-educational- 
social adjustment 
All other 
Toral 


62 


Total 


I. 
73 
| 
23 
(N= 37) 7 6 
25 25 
ll 21 
10 
4 5 
15 
18 15 
May, 1949, % 
y I 
69 69 
6 5 
: 25 26 
q 
2? 24 
17 13 
‘ 
0.§ 
24 35 
19 14 
3 3.5 
66; 59 
26 359 
62 132 
6l 113 
ly49 12 
3% 5% 
30 92 


1950) 


second interview reviews test results as well 
as other necessary considerations. For pur- 
poses of delimiting and ascertaining the 
counseling approach, as well as for later 
statistical analysis, the problem area or areas 
are recorded. Table IV sets forth this in- 
formation for the period September, 1947, 
through May, 1949. Although it is not 
possible to know what percentage of the 
counselees were of the class of 1949, it would 
be reasonable to say that the indications of 
the table generally apply to those of the 
class who were counseled 

Table IV indicates that 853 students have 
had direct contact with the Personnel De- 
partment over the two-year period —approxi- 
matcly 50 per cent of the average enrollment. 
Exclucing placement and other problems, it 
can be seen then, that 79 per cent of the prob- 
lems considered with the student in 1947- 
1948, and 69 per cent in 1948-1949 involved 
vocational planning. The 10 per cent drop 
is perhaps more nearly due to a refined classi- 
fication of the problem areas than as an other- 
wise significant change. In any event, it is 


casy to see that about three-fourths of the 


student problems in counseling included the 
vocational aspect. 

One wonders why the preponderance of 
counselee problems should be vocational 
when apparently few progressed toward 
making more definite decisions vocation- 
wise. Another question which would nafu- 
rally occur would be whether such counsel- 
ing was effective from the point of view of 
the student. 

Some light can be shed on the latter ques- 
tion as a result of a survey conducted by the 
Personnel Department near the close of the 
1948-1949 session. Students, during a regu- 
lar assembly, were given a survey sheet to 
fill out. This called for an unsigned indica- 
tion as to whether the individual had had a 
direct contact with the Personnel Department 
and if it was or was not helpful to him. 
This survey yielded 281] responses from stu- 
dents who had had a direct contact. Of this 
number, 88 per cent stated that those con- 
tacts were helpful. Among the 12 per cent 
responding who indicated no help, a majority 
of the reasons were not critical of the counsel- 
ing program. Rather they indicated that 
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the student had cither not completed his 
assigned tests or felt that he had learned 
nothing new from his conferences 

To recapitulate then, 1¢ appears that the 
class of 1949 ac Mars Hill College did nor 
significantly change its vocational choice 
status during its junior college experience 
On the other hand, it appears that vocational 
problems are of primary significance, and 
that the student generally felc that his con- 
ferences involving primarily vocational plan- 
ning were helpful 

And why was vocational planning of such 
importance in counseling relationships? The 
answer, it seems, relates to the philosophy 
of the Personnel Department and its coun- 
sclors as to what is meant by vocational 
problems. The accumulated evidence, and 
the numerous authoritative writings in the 
field, point to the fact that vocational plan- 
ning must consider the ‘whole’ student and 
all of the experiences which point toward his 
life's goal. If, for example, a student comes 
to a counselor with unsuccessful work in some 
of his subjects, the tenor of the conference 
should lead in one direction—to the student's 
ultimate goal. This must be considered in 
the light of his present difficulty, his motiva 
tion, his interests, his potential ability, ere 
In other words, one must almost inevitably 
consider career planning when he considers 
stepping stones tn his life's goal 

Finally comes the even broader aspect of 
providing for the junior college student the 
experiences which fit his needs. Again, in 
consideration of the evidence presented in the 
article, certain deductions can be inferred 
Most significant appears the fact than an en- 
riched, exploratory curriculum—<all it 
liberal arts or by some other name—together 
with adequate methods of evaluation are 
especially important. Many students at the 
junior college level are not mature individu- 
als. While they must begin what will 
lead to an independent maturity (from family, 
home, childhood friends, etc.), they sull 
need to enlarge upon, be enriched by, and 
explore the world of knowledge and them- 
selves. To this end, then, jumor college 
counseling and guidance should be pointed. 

The public today is becomming more aware 
of the jumor college phase of education in the 
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life of its children. Perhaps, as the high 
school is now considered an educational 
essential, the junior college in another 
decade or two will be an educational impera- 


tive. The personnel program must be ready 
to accept the challenge of dealing with more 
students at this level, and with an adequate 


philosophy. 


JOHN P. DAUGHTREY, whe bas been Personnel Derector at Mars Hill i 

College, North Carolina since 1947, organized that institution's program of || 

guidance and counseling, Mr. Daughtrey received the M.S. degree im 

personnel administration from the University of North Carolina where be 

held an internship in the Testing Service Bureau. He was granted the B.S. 
degree by the University of Virginia mm 1941 
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A Social Agency Offers College Scholarships 


ABRAHAM KRUGMAN 
Jewish Child Care Association, New York City 


T a Time when much public and pro- 
fessional attention is focused on the 
need for expanding our college scholarship 
programs for superior high school graduates, 
it might be of interest to describe a program 
of scholarship grants administered by a social 
agency in New York City. This agency is a 
children’s placement agency serving about 
1,400 children through its program of foster 
home and institutional care. As part of its 
guidance program during the academic year 
1948-1949, this agency granted 46 scholar- 
ships exceeding $25,000 to 27’ boys and 19 
girls who were under the care of the agency, 
and were considered to be good college ma- 
terial 
The granting of these college scholarships 
is the culmination of a long process of case 
work and counseling performed while the 
youngster is enrolled with the agency 
When he reaches his last year in high school, 
the youth who ts interested in college is made 
aware of the various competitive scholarships 
available in New York City, such as the 
Pulitzer, University of the State of New 
York scholarships, those offered by individ- 
ual colleges, and also the grants offered by 
the agency. The case worker is concerned 
with the emotional maturity of the young- 
ster, and his over-all fitness to carry on at the 
college level. This is especially important in 
a social agency where many of the boys and 
girls have deep-rooted problems related to 
the separation from the family 
Even though the youth may apply for the 
various scholarships, the law of supply and 
demand steps in, and many students of out- 
standing ability are unable to secure college 
scholarships. It is this group that the 


agency tries to reach, since the pressure of 
earning a living bears heavily on a youngster 
with a social agency background. The 
amount of help he can count on from family 
and relatives 1s minimal, and he must do a 
good deal of part-time work in order to sup- 
plement his scholarship grant 

Agency scholarships are awarded before 
the fall and winter terms by board members 
who make up the Educational Funds Com- 
mittee. Before the application is considered, 
the case worker arranges for the applicant to 
be seen by the staff psychologist to determine 
his fitness for college. A typical battery of 
tests given after the interview and prior to 
counseling might include the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, the Engineering and Physical Science 
Aptitude Test, the Rorschach Examination 
and, if indicated, other tests of aptitudes and 
achievement. 

Of the 46 scholarship recipients attending 
schools of higher learning in 1948, cight were 
attending colleges out of town. Five of the 
46 were attending advanced professional 
schools—three medical, one dental, and one 
veterinary medicine 

The ficlds of interest or specialization are 
shown in Taste |. Since some of these 
youngsters have not yet chosen their major 
subject, especially in the firse year, the cur- 
rent interest was taken as an index of future 
specialization. In view of the smal! num- 
bers, no special purpose could be seen in 
breaking them down for the two sexes 

This scholarship program goes back to 
1891, and was made possible by substantial 
grants from private individuals. Since that 
time, more than 900 young people under the 
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Taace | care of the agency have been educated in 
: schools and colleges through these grants. 
oF Iwrerest on SpectatizaTion In September, 1948, for example, 14 new 
scholarship recipients started their college 
Fuld ! courses with average grants of $574.00 a 
year. 

The idea underlying the scholarship pro- 
gtam is that a social agency has a special 
responsibility to uncover youth with a college 
potential and that failure to do so is waste of 
human resources. The writer has attempted 
to show how a social agency might carry out 
Science this responsibility. Reference has been made 
Secretarial to the special meaning that these scholarships 
Agriculture, Architecture, Art, have for children who have |been separated 

Biology, Civil Engineering, from their families, since th¢ agency serves 

Dentistry, Drama, Law, Mec as a substitute for their parents. Effective 

chanical Eaginecring, Nursing, guidance should include more consideration 

Veterinary Medicine One cach for the underprivileged child, especially 

- when he proves that he can profit by a college 
education. 


| 


Teaching 

Medicine 

Business Administration 
Psychology 

Chemical Engineering 
Electrical Enginecring 
Journalism 


Total 46 


ABRAHAM KRUGMAN is Supervisor of Guidance Activities inthe Jewish |) 


Child Care Association, a children’s placement agency in New York City 
He recerved the Ph.D. im psychology and an M.A. in personnel administra- 
tion, both from New York University. Formerly Dr. Krugman was a voca- 
tional gurdance counselor in the New York City Vocational High Schools. 
Later he was employed as prvchologsst at the Pleasantville Cottage School 
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A Follow-Up of Pre-Teaching Students 


ALICE GUSTAV 


Student Counselor and Instructor in Psychology, New York University 


INCE THE CURRENT teacher shortage has 

provoked a recruitment campaign for the 
training of more teachers, this investigation 
was urtdertaken to determine whether stu- 
dents who have prepared for a teaching career 
at the secondary level enter and remain in 
that profession 


A postcard questionnaire with covering - 


letter was mailed to the 872 students who had 
graduated from Washington Square College, 
New York University, during the years 1935 
1945, inclusive, and who had been registered 
in the combined liberal arts-education cur- 
riculum. Students in this curriculum pursuc 
the usual liberal arts program and, through 
the cooperation of the School of Education, 
add as clective credit sufficient professional 
education courses to meet licensing require- 
ments for secondary school teaching. Of the 
above, 279 responded (112 men and 167 
women). This report will be confined to that 
sample 

The questionnaire called for the following 
information: year in which first teaching 
position was obtained, whether the re- 
spondent is teaching now, total number of 
years of teaching experience, all subjects 
taught by the respondent, and current an- 
nual salary. A blank space was provided 
for spontancous Comments. 


Amount of Teaching ° 


Tasce I indicates the number of respondents 
who taught at any time since graduation, 
number teaching at the present time, and the 
median number of years of teaching experi- 
ence. These data show that only 88 per- 
sons, 32 per cent of the 279 who answered, 
present. Approximately 


are tcaching at 
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two-thirds of the group have deserted the 
profession. Reasons for the exodus must be 
investigated separately, as this project was 
limited to the original question of whether 
people remain in the ficld. Nevertheless, a 
few clues may be found in the spontancous 
comments. Three men and four women in- 
dicated dislike of the work. Twelve men 
and six women were dissatisfied with the 
salary. That this ts probably a large factor 
for others who did not state it explicitly 1s 
corroborated in a later section of this paper 
which compares salaries for teaching and non 
teaching respondents, to the advantage of 
non-teachers. Twelve men and 14 women 
noted that they completed graduate training 
for other professions, ¢.g., medicine, social 
work, law, accounting, etc., though giving 
no reasons for so doing. It is the writer's 
conjecture, on the basis of pre-teaching ad- 
visement in a liberal arts college, that many 
in the latter group had no real intention of 
teaching. They simply prepared for iu at 
the undergraduate level as an added voca- 
tional possibility, should other professional 
training fail to materialize at the graduate 
level. Twenty-four women said they had 
never taught or had left teaching because of 
family responsibilities, marriage, or raising 
of children. This may be true for a much 
larger number of the women, judging by the 
numerous changes of last name since date of 
graduation. 

An important factor affecting teachers’ 
permanence in the profession is the ease with 
which they can get started at all. For the 
157 respondents, (56 per cent of 279) who 
taught at some time, the median interval 
between graduation and obtaining a first 
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Men Women Total 


Amount of tcaching 
Number who taughre 
at any time 91 
Number teaching at 
present 45 88 
Median number of 
tcaching years 
Subjects taught: 
Specialization only 
Both specialization 
and other fields 
Other fields only 


157 


%6 4y 
6 11 
Current median salary 
Teachers 
Non-teachers 
Current median salarics 
for teachers whe 
were graduated 
1935-1939 
1940-1941 
1942-1945 


$3,750 $2,790 
5,250 3,280 


3,050 
2,850 
2,450 


3,550 
3,200 


teaching position was one year. There was 
a range of O-ll years for the 1935-1939 
(depression) graduates, 0-6 years for the 
1940-1941 (pre-war boom) graduates, and 
0-5 years for the 1942-1945 (war) graduates. 
In the majority of cases, the one-year period 
was consumed by graduate studies. Thus, 
even during depression years, half of those 
who did teach secured a position within one 
year after receiving the baccalaureate de- 
gree. With the current shortage, this un- 
doubtedly would be the case for an even 
larger proportion of graduates. 


Field of Teaching 


As can be seen from Taste I, only 55 per- 
sons, 35 per cent of the 157 who taughr, 
taught solely the subjects in which they had 
specialized in college, which for the purposes 
of this study included both major and minor 
ficlds. Eighty-five people—54 per cent of 
1§7—taught in both their field of spectaliza- 
tion and in other fields, while 17-11 per cent 
of 157-—never taught in their field of special- 
ization at all. Combining the last two 
groups, approximately two-thirds of those 
persons who did teach were called upon to 
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work with subjects in which they had no 
intensive preparation. 

The fact that so many teachers must pre- 
sent material to classes in which their train- 
ing can scarcely be deemed adequate raises 
several questions. The following two are 
pertinent here and a third ts raised in the next 
part of this paper. First, why are Boards of 
Education so rigid in their demands of in- 
tensive specialization for licensing purposes, 
yet so flexible in assignment of teaching 
ficlds? This leads to the second question. 
Would a broad general background in content 
subjects be more advantageous to the pro- 
spective teacher? Nine persons commented 
, on their questionnaires that varied studies in 
a liberal arts college had provided excellent 
preparation. Of the nine, only one indi- 
vidual had taught in subjects outside her 
field of college specialization. Of course, 
this does not tell whether those people who 
taught in fields other than their major and 
minor were helped by the general cultural 
background. Answers to the above ques- 
tions must await further investigation. 


Salary 


Of the 279 respondents, 83 men (48 non- 
teachers, 34 teachers) and 64 women (33 non- 
teachers, 31 teachers) reported their current 
salarics.. Taste I, in which the median 
salaries for the teachers and non-teachers are 
compared, indicates that at present the grou 
of non-teachers earn more than the teachers; 
and in both categories, men as a group carn 
more than women. The range for mien 
teachers is $2,150 to $6,500, for women 
teachers it ts $1,800 co $4, 300. 

Taste I also indicates that for the group df 
34 men and 31 womep now teaching who ré- 
ported carnings, median salaries increased 
rather slowly with length of time since 
graduation. No median salary is given for 
the 1942-1945 male graduates, since only two 
of that group reported salaries, one at $2,700 
and one at $3,200. 

A Pearson product-moment correlation 
of 0.02 was found between salary and college 
grade average for the 34 male and 31 female 
teachers combined. Thus, academic success 
seemed to bear no relationship to financial suc- 
cess for this group. At Washington Square 
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College the average is computed only on 
liberal arts courses, omitting grades received 
in the professional education courses taken in 
the School of Education as elective credit. 
Thus this raises the important question of 
how large a role content preparation docs 
play in determination of secondary school 
teaching salaries. Three answers are sug- 
gested. First, as noted in a previous sec- 
tion of this paper, approximately two-thirds 
of the group were assigned by Boards of 
Education to teach subjects for which they 
had had no intensive preparation. Ic would 
seem difficult for a teacher to present skilfully 
material of which he has only a casual knowl- 
edge himself. Such persons might well find 
themselves at a serious disadvantage if salary 
advancement ts on a merit basis 

A second possible answer is that effective 
secondary level teaching depends to a great 
degree on personality factors, granted that a 
minimum amount of specialization in content 
matter 1s also present. Interest in the wel- 
fare of adolescents plus a desire to see young 
people learn and develop are essential traits 
in high school teachers. Too often, bright 
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liberal arts students go far beyond the amount 
of content matter training needed at the high 
school level, become absorbed in such con- 
tent for its own sake, and lose sight of the 
personal relationships basic in high school 
teaching. Effectiveness as a teacher at that 
level is lowered and they are by-passed on 
salary advancement 

A third suggestion is that in some com- 
munities advancement in salary 1s mandatory 
as length of service increases. In such cases 
salary would bear little relationship to the 
teacher's own academic background 


Conclusions 


The foregoing data seem to indicate that 
mere recruisment of new crainces for the 
teaching profession will fail co ease the short- 
age. Of 279 people who had spent consider- 
able time, effort, and moncy preparing tor 
secondary level teaching, only 32 per cent 
now remain in it. Perhaps investigation 


and correction of the disadvantages encoun- 
tered by those leaving the fick! would be a 
more fruitful procedure for obtaining the 
teachers so badly needed in our schools. 
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within a recent week are two typical 
cases who exemplify over-dependence on 
tests. A junior YMCA secretary, after a 
little more than a year in a YMCA branch, 
was facing the problem as to whether he 
should remain in the YMCA. He asked if 
there were any more tests he could take. A 
young man, through no fault of his own was 
laid off from a sales job, as a result of a de- 
clining market for his product. He asked 
if he could take additional tests for a more 
adequate appraisal of his sales aptitude. 
Both these young men had taken an extensive 
battery of tests as a part of a counseling pro- 
gtam a year or two previously, and had 
secured in the writer's opinion all the help 
which tests could provide 
A follow-up study of approximately 900 
veterans counseled at the Vocational Service 
Center YMCA of New York City, by W. L. 
Barnette, Jr.,' showed that approximately 
15 per cent were so convinced of the potency 
of aptitude tests that they had evidently lose 
sight of other aspects of the counseling serv- 
ice. Some were highly pleased with the 
““tests.’" Some felt that they were not given 
enough “‘tests."" Some felt that the tests, in 
the words of one respondent, were not “‘defin- 
Some wanted to return and 


A MONG CLIENTS COUNSELED by the writer 


ite enough.”’ 
take ‘more tests." 

This over-confidence in tests on the part of 
a good many clients ts not surprising. In the 
experience of almost every counselor aj- 
sociated with a counseling” agency which 
maintains testing as an important facility, 
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observations of such over-identification are 


of almost daily occurrence. Why did these 
clients want more tests? Why were they 
unconcerned about other aspects of the total 
counseling facilities? Answers to these ques- 
tions should be of concern to vocational and 
educational counselors, and would seem to 
merit analysis. 

Over-identification with tests seems to be 
due chiefly to three main causes. First, to the 
insecurity or abnormality of the individual; 
second, to the prominent place given tests 
through general publicity, and by counseling 
agencies; and chird, to the failure of the 
counseling staff to orient the client regarding 
the role of tests in a counseling service. 
Each of these causes will be examined briefly. 
There 1s a host of counseling clients, ranging 
from the clearly neurotic to the otherwise 
normal but highly confused individual, 
searching for props with which to bolster 
up faltering self-confidence. These clients 
generally want to lean on the counselor. 
They frequently find comfort in just talking 
with the counselor when their confidence in 
themselves is at low ebb. They depend on 
those in authority to tell chem the best thing 
to do. - They frequently want to take all the 
ests they can get, and to fortify themselves 
with a report of test scores to show prospec- 
tive employers. They regard such a report 
as an indication of aptitudes and assets, 
which they can be certain about only when 
armed wich such a credential. They are. too 
frequently like deowning men reaching tor a 
straw. 

Such an attitude presents a difficult counsel- 


ing problem. Far too many counselors deal 
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TEST-OBSESSED CLIENT 


with it by falling in with the desires of the 
client rather than by recognizing the under- 
lying conflicts out of which have developed 
attitudes of over<lependency. To attempt 
to help such individuals by making the de- 
sired tests immediately and independently 
available would add fuel co the fire. How are 
such individuals to be dealt with? This 
question will be considered in discussing the 
third general reason for over-identification 
with tests 

It is easy to see the connection between the 
client's test consciousness and the popular, 
semi-popular, and even professional emphasis 
placed on tests. Many clients have read 
popular or semi-popular articles on “what 
tests will do."’ They have seen pictorial 
representation of clients doing peg-boards, 
working with mechanical gadgets, or sitting 
opposite the counselor discussing test scores. 
Since testing is usually written up for its 
news valuc, the casy use of tests in appraising 
aptitudes and interests is dwelt upon to the 
exclusion of their limitations. Is it any 


wonder that the client presents himself at 
the guidance center, secks out a counselor, 


and introduces himself with a statement such 
as the following? “‘I was cold that you have 
an aptitude test here. I would like two take 
your test, and find out what [ am best suited 
for." 

What part do professionals play in con- 
tributing to and taking at face value, the 
client's over-identification with testing? If 
one-half to three-fourths or more of the time 
spent at a guidance center by most clients is 
devoted to testing, is not the general im- 
pression inevitable, unless counteracted, that 
testing is the big part of guidance, counseling 
being little more than the interpretation of 
test scores? Are counselors careful to tn- 
dicate clearly in introducing the client to 
the counseling program, not only the values 
but also the limitations of tests? Do they 
find it too easy to take refuge in test profiles 
when knotty issues are encountered and a 
“prolonged silence’’ develops? 

The first two general conditions which 
contribute to the counsclee’s over-reliance 
on testing—his maladjustment and frustra- 
tion on the one hand, and the over-explotta- 
tion of tests out of their proper setting on the 
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other—are largely beyond the counselor's 
control. Artitudes produced by these 
influences, however, present a challenge to 
the counselor. These intluences are likely to 
contribute most heavily to the 15 or more per 
cent of clients who, unless their tendency to 
find neat and custom-made answers to their 
problems is changed, will scill regard the 
counseling service primarily as a testing 


program 
Fault of Counselor 


Next in order for discussion is the third 
general reason for the client's over-identifica- 
tion with tests. This cause lies at the door- 
step of the counsclors themselves. The 
writer, having been devoted to the construc- 
tive but guarded use of tests in counseling 
throughout a considerable period of years, 
has attempted to change the attitudes of 
test-obsessed clients. He presents here a 
number of reasons why such test-centered 
interests of the client persist throughout the 
counseling relationship. Several conditions, 
attitudes, and counselor-<lient relationships 
would seem to have contributed to this dis- 
orientation on the part of the client. These 
may be listed bricfly as follows: (1) Dis- 
cussion of test scores 18 an casy way of ¢s- 
tablishing rapport with the client. (2) 
Counselors find it difficult to resist the effects 
of a determined client to launch into an 
immediate discussion of test scores. (3) 
Test scores are tangible. When the silences 
in the interview become embarrassingly long, 
the counselor picks up the test profile and 
the client promptly becomes alert. (4) 
Discussion of test scores enables the counselor, 
too casily perhaps, to raise the level of his 
own prestige with the client. In such a role 
he becomes the “‘expert’’ in the cyes of 
the client, and too often enjoys the rdle 
(5) Where counseling is highly directive, 
““telling’’ becomes casy for the counselor, 
and test scores provide ready material for 
telling. (6) The counselor may be so identi- 
hed with tests himself that he unwittingly 
transmits such over-cnthusiasm to his client 
(7) Last, and most important of all, is the 
failure on the part of the counselor carly in 
the counseling relationship, properly to 
ortent the client as co how tests are used 
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Most of the reasons given above would seem 
too obvious to require further discussion. 
The last one mentioned, however, will be 
dealt with briefly 

It should again be pointed out, however, 
that the test-centered tendencies of the client 
are symptomatic ct a sull larger problem— 
the desire to find easy answers to problems, a 
compulsion to be told what to do and how to 
do it. These clients generally not only want 
to be told what their aptitudes are, but also 
all about the various occupations. They 
show little inclination to rely on their own 
efforts, even in partnership with the coun- 
selor. They not only expect the counselor 
to have an omniscient cye in interpreting 
test scores, but also to be an animated edition 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. They 
lack skills for doing things for themselves 
This, of course, presents a larger counseling 
need than the need for vocational or educa- 
tional guidance. A discussion of this larger 
problem ts beyond the scope of the present 
paper. 

How docs the counselor fail in orienting 
his client to the use of tests in the counseling 
relationship? There is the failure of the 
counselor adequately to acquaint his client 
with the operations of the counseling serv- 
ice, and the proper relationship between 
counselor and client. As a part of such 
orientation the client must in general be in- 
formed of what tests will and will not do 
and how test scores are used in relation to 
other facilities of the counseling center. 
The impression is held by some that the 
amount of time spent at testing ts likely to 
be a determining factor in producing test- 
centeredness on the client's part. While 
this expectation would seem logical, the 
writer feels that proper orientation of the 
chent should counteract such effects. Some 
of the writer's clients have spent a good deal 
more tume in the vocational library in the 
course of the counseling relationship, than 
they did at testing. But they do not become 
obsessed with it as some do with tests 
The problem would seem to involve more 
than merely the amount of time devoted to 


testing 
When a 


client presents himself to the 
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writer, saying, “I want to take your tests 
and have you tell me what occupation to 
take up,” a preliminary interview is initiated 
with the client, which with slight variations 
has been conducted with several thousand 
persons whom the writer has counseled 
throughout the past 25 years. After sensing 
in general outline the problem presented, this 
interview is largely directive in nature 
The general character of the counseling serv- 
ice 18 explained. The available facilities 
such as the educational and vocational 
library, testing facilities, and the like are 
indicated. The client is told briefly what 
tests will and will not do. He is told that 
he cannot get an answer to his problem 
through tests alone. He is told further that 
when test scores are used they are used in- 
cidentally along with other a data 
It is explained co him that he will be expected 
to make his own decisions. He 1s promised 
assistance in helping to understand himself 
better, and in making such interpretations 
about educational facilities,' occupational 
opportunitics, and the like, as his situation 
will require, but he is warned that a heavy 
responsibilicy rests on his shoulders. His 
willingness to work at it is required as a 
condition fgr entering into the counseling 
relationship. Then, if he chooses to go 
ahead with ny counseling program a further 
appointmgng is made. 


They Want to be Told 


Even after undergoing the orientation de- 
scribed above, certain clients are still test- 
After taking a battery of tests 
and going through the interviewing and other 
procedures, they still “want to be told." 
The writer takes some comfort in the belief 
that a large number of these clients are the 
abnormally frustrated individuals referred 
to earlier, and that identification with tests 
cannot be changed easily through normal 
counseling channels. It must not be ration- 
alized too easily, however, that a preponder- 
ant majority of such test-centered clients are 
in this category. Unless the number of such 
chents ts kept at a minimum, a shadow will be 
cast on the essential and constructive use of 
tests in guidance. 
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w Rockland County, New York, a five-man 
I staff located at the county scat supplements 
guidance services offered some 800 students 
by counselors in cight schools in the area 
Each of the county schools ts assigned a day 
(or in the case of the smaller schools a day 
every other week) to send students to the New 
City Center. A school sends between three 
and five students at a ume, depending on the 
quota that has been assigned it for the school 
year. | Service is given by a staff of two coun- 
sclors, a psychometrist, an interviewer, and 
a fulltime secretary, and it continues during 
all vacation periods including the summer 
months. The school counselor makes all 
a before a student is trans- 
ported to the county seat. Arrangements 
include permission letters from parents, class 
orientation meetings, school and newspaper 
publicity, review and forwarding of pertinent 
information from the student's actumulative 
records, and consultations with counselors 
at the guidance center. Students taking ad- 
visement are selected on a basis of need from 
all high school grades, with seniors compos- 
ing the largest group. Transportation to the 
Center is provided for by the Vocational 
Education and Extension Board through use 
of the counselors’ private automobiles. Stu- 
dents are picked up daily between 8:30 
and 9:00 a.m. at their respective schools and 
returned between 4:30 and 5:00 p.m. On 
arriving at the County Center each student ts 
given afi orientation interview. Every cf- 
fort 1s made to accustom him to the idea that 
the counselor serves as an impartial agent in 
helping him to get a picture of himself 
He is treated as an adult, and has the freedom 
of the office, the extensive occupational files, 
and occupational library. The testing and 
counseling process occasionally demands more 
than one interview, particularly im the cases 
of freshmen, sophomores, and juniors who 
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are not ready to make specific occupational 
plans from a long-term point of view. It is 
sometimes recommended that they return 
at the end of a year or so to review the 
Center's findings and counseling conclusions. 
In many instances much benefit can be derived 
from further review of the testing and counsel- 
ing report with the school counselor Par- 
ents are urged to visit the school counselor to 
review advisement findings. A folder given 
each counselee contains a brief word of ex- 
planation of aims and purposes of the Guid- 
ance Center, a written case summary, and 
separate interest and aptitude profiles. The 
school folder contains the original interview 
forms, the written summary, and all test 
materials. The County Guidance Center 
maintains a file of case summaries. Word of 
mouth publicity from one student to another 
in school has resulted in many students re- 
questing appointments with the County 
Guidance Center. This has made the school 
counselor's job much casicr by climinating 
extensive orientation, selling of the program, 
and scheduling. Ac the end of the current 
school year a follow-up study will be made 
of five to six hundred graduates This 
study will be made cach year hereafter 
According to Roland P. Durham, counselor, 
who reported the program for Occupations, 
the program has met with increasing interest 
on the part of the students, schools, and 
parents. Mr. Durham stressed the fact that 
the Center's work does not represent a short 
cut to vocational counseling, but ts instead a 
summation, check, and evaluation of coun 
scling done in the schools. Further infor- 
mation, or details of the larger Rockland 
County program, may be obtained from the 
booklet, “‘United for Education,’ or by 
contacuing Garrett Nyeide, Director, Voca 
tional Education and Extension Board, Rock- 
land Countv, New York 
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A Variation in the Study of Occupational Problems 


JAMES W. HAMPTON 


T: nee Meer the need for more adequate 
vocational guidance the Bloomfield 
Senior High School enlisted the aid of local 
business, induserial, and educational repre- 
sentatives in a project which not only stimu- 
lated students to a study of occupations, 
but also stimulated teachers to participate in 
the guidance program 

Under the supervision of the writer and 
Vesta M. Parsons, Chairman of the Language- 
Arts Department, all the cleventh-ycar Eng- 
lish classes took part im this undertaking, 
which began on the first of February 

The Kuder Preference Inventory was used 
as aspringboard. Each student, after taking 
the test, drew his own profile, and determined 
after conferences with his teacher and his 
counselor what specialized ficld he would 
explore in the unit 

The second and third weeks cach pupil 
completed a library project in a specific oc- 
cupational ficld. Counsclors were on con- 
stant call to assist students and teachers 

A full week was then devoted to the study 
of personality. Using supplementary bulle- 
tins prepared by counsclors, the students 
found this week extremely worth while 
As part of this work, counselors explained the 
use of permanent record cards, stressing the 
use of personality comments and their pos- 
sible influence on potential employers. A 
self-rating personality blank was then filled 
in by cach student 

The fifth and final week was devoted to 
methods of secking jobs. Each student 
wrote a sample letter of application, studied 
and completed sample job applications or 
college admission blanks, and finally went 
through an actual interview with a repre- 
sentative of business, industry, a nurses" 


Chairman, Guidance Department, Senior High School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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training or secretarial school, or a college. 

Forty-cight representatives from business, 
industry, and education cooperated in inter- 
viewing the 450 Juniors who filed into the 
High School gymnasium which was set up 
to resemble a huge employment office. Stu- 
dent ushers received each pupil and escorted 
him to an interviewer. 

The week following the conclusion of the 
unit, the parents were invited to the school 
by the Principal to hear a student panel dis- 
cuss the course and to see the projects on dis- 
play in the classrooms. Written comments 
were requested and were distinctly encour- 
aging. 

Frequent conferences between counselors 
and teachers and abundant supplementary 
bulletins helped materially in allaying the 
misgivings of the teachers in a field which 
was new and untried for many of them. So 
enthusiastic was their response, however, and 
so successful the project, that it is seriously 
being considered as a permanent fixture in 
the eleventh-year English curriculum. 
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Editorial Comment 


Business Does Its Part 


OcATIONAL Counselors frequently express 

the wish that they could “obtain better 
cooperation from business men."’ If these 
counselors are not obtaining the desired co- 
operation we believe it is their own fault. 
For business men by and large have been 
developing a high sense of social responsibil- 
ity during recent years 

Dramatic evidence on this point is fur- 
nished by steps recently taken by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the outstand- 
ing organization representing business in- 
terests. Several years ago NAM recognized 
that business men bear responsibility for giv- 
ing support to schools above and beyond the 
school taxes they pay. Accordingly the 
Association set up an education committee 
which contacted organized bodies of educa- 
tors, including NVGA, and asked their ad- 
vice on ways in which business men could ful- 
fill their educational responsibilities. As a 
result many things have happened, a number 
of them bearing on the work of vocational 
counselors. 

For one thing, the Association set out to 
combat the dense ignorance among young 
people about clementary economics. Ac- 
cordingly it has issued a number of brochures 
that set forth more simply than most text- 
books do facts on fundamental questions such 
as: Where does capital come from? Where 
do profits come from? Who owns American 
enterprises? How do stock corporations 
operate? 

It's Your Business, covers among other 
topics: ““‘What Is Money?’ “‘Prices and 
Inflation,’’ ‘Profits,’ and “‘Capital Forma- 
tion. 

Pamphlets dealing specially with choosing 
a vocation are “‘Young Fortune Is What You 


Make It,"’ “Beyond the Hor:zon,"* “Security 
Lives in the Heart,"’ ““What Inventing Can | 
Mean to You,” ‘Your Opportunity in Man- 
agement."" One instrument by which the 
Education Committee secks to further its 
aims is Trends (in church, education, and 
industry cooperation), a monthly publication 
In almost every issue appears an account of a 
local project in which business men co- 
operated in undertakings touching voca- 
tional guidance services. In view of the 
fact that some so-called liberal educators 
habitually label the National Association of 
Manufacturers as conservative and propa- 
gandistic, we should point out that these 
particular documents do not carry propa- 
ganda.‘ They bristle with facts gathered by 
the scholarly research department maintained 
by the Association 

In all these publications emphasis ts laid 
on the blessings inherent in the American 
way of life—freedom of the individual to 
choose his own vocation, freedom to voice ob- 
jections openly, freedom to strike, to invest 
one's earnings as he wishes 

The pamphlets are free and may be ob- 
tained from the headquarters, 14 West 49th 
Sereet, New York 20, New York 

But distribution of printed matter is not the 
only service rendered by the Association. 
Members are also urged to make their pres- 
ence felt in their home communities. Once 
device through which they do this is BIE 
Business-Education Day, which Carl M 
Horn, of Michigan State College, and a mem- 
ber of NVGA, has promoted with the cooper- 
ation of business men. On BIE day, all the 
schools of a community close and the superin- 
tendent, principals, teachers, and counselors 
enter chartered busses which take them on a 
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tour of plants in the area. There they meet 


with presidents and managers and learn at first 
hand what are the problems, needs, and 
opportunities existing in their community's 


business establishments. BIE has been 
adopted in 150 communities and towns in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Ilinots, and Indiana 
Some citics also reverse the process, and in- 
vite the business men to visit the schools en 
ma sit 

Any vocational counselor who leaves his 
ivory tower will get a thrill out of the whole- 
hearted way in which the typical modern 
business man will meet his request for infor- 
mation about local occupational opportun- 
ities, for jobs for students, for support of any 
project looking toward the betterment of the 
vocational prospects of the youth of a com- 
munity. The responsibility for imitiating 
such contacts rests on the counselor, for he is 
in best position to know the vocational 
needs of youth. +*As the conscientious voca- 
ional counselor searches his soul for re- 
mussnesses he might well ask, “Am I utilizing 
to the best advantage the powerful and bene- 
ficient business forces in my community?’ 


—H.D.K 


To the Editor 

WW" po the inside pages of the front and back 
covers always have to be blank? I would 

like co see them used--used to present pictures of 

the outstanding workers 19 vocational guidance 

Thus the readers 


hance to 


along with a chumb-nail sketch 
of Occupations would have a better 
become acquainted with the leaders in vocational 
guidance. Thumb-nail sketches could also be 
placed at the ends of articles. For example in the 
May, 1949, ussuc of Occupations space for thumb- 
nail sketches could be found on pages $22, 545 

A beginning might be made with sketches of 
W. VY. Binghma, J. M. Brewer, R. Hoppock, G. E 
Myers, D. E. Super, and M. S. Vircles. These 
sketches might be written by the leaders them 


selves 
Micnaet Barry 


lllnmd Se 
New York 27, 


October 29, 1949 

If other readers would like to see thumb-nail 
sketches of ‘‘notables’” in Occupations, Ict us 
know. We couldn't promise to run their pictures, 
however —Tur Enriors 
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You Might Like to Read... 


@ Employee Attitude Surveys: An An- 
alysis,’ by Doris Rose Henle. Objectives 
and procedures for employee attitude sur- 
veys, with a discussion of factors influencing 
repiies and benefits to be gained from such 
studies. Appears in the November issue of 
Personne! Journal. (Pp. 218-225) 


@ Old age and adjustment to it is the subject 
of the November issue of The International 
Altrusan. Among the articles is one which 
describes the work of the Association for 
Successful Aging to ‘change community at- 
titudes toward the aging process, to increase 
community resources for older people, and to 
set up suitable facilities for self help.” (P. 
12) 


@A recent survey of freshmen entering the 
Library School, New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, showed that 55 
per cent came “to prepare for a job."" The 
freshmen were influenced most in occupa- 
tional selection by parents; teachers came 
next. Sych ts the report of a news note in 
the Library Journal of September, 1949. 


@ In October, 1949, the issue of the Journal of 
the National Assoctation of Deans of Women 
was devoted to phases of high school per- 
sonnel work. Copies of this publication 
may be obtained at a cost of $.85 cach at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


@ ‘Training and Experience of Counselors 
in North Central Schools,” by Lylah M. 
Simmers and Robert A. Davis provides ‘‘a 
picture of both the theory of guidance coun- 
scling developed in recent years and the prac- 
tical experience of counselors."’ The article 
results from a‘study in which counselors 
were pooled in high schools of the 20 states 
supervised by the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. These counselors were 
asked to report their training and work 
experience, and to make recommendations 
concerning the training and experience they 
considered essential to success in guidance 
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work. See The School Review, November, 
1949. (Pp. 476-484) 


@ What Guidance—and by Whom?,”’ by 
Andrew D. Roberts discusses the minimum 
efficient standard of guidance. Dr. Roberts 
offers his conclusions on what is the least that 
a bigh school can offer its students in an 
adequate program of guidance services, and 
how guidance work can be divided most 
ethciently among the high school staff. The 
Clearing House, November, 1949. (Pp. 159 
163) 


@ ‘What Is Your School's VIQ?,”’ by Glen 
Weaver urges the building up of an occupa- 
tional information file in every school and 
suggests ways in which this may be done. 
The Education Digest, November, 1949. (Pp. 
22-23). Article originally appeared in the 
Oregon Education Journal, April, 1949. (Pp. 
14, 16) 


‘The Community College,"’ by JohnW. 
Harbeson, Principal, Pasadena City College, 
Pasadena, California. This junior college at- 
tempts to meet the educational needs of the 
whole community by making its offerings 
available from 8 a.m to 10 p.m. The school 
operates upon the thesis that “in order to 
enter upon a vocation at a reasonable age, 
establish a home, and raise a family, one can- 
not wait the full completion of a general edu 
cation. The maximum amount of general or 
cultural education which one can be expected 
to achieve before starting his vocational 
preparation is just what is necessary for the 
successful pursuance of his vocational studies. 
He must avail himself of an entire lifetime if 
he is to endow himself with the rich cultural 
heritage of the race."" The junior college 
functioning as a community institution can 
bring this opportunity within reach of the 
masses, says this article. See the NEA Journal, 
October, 1949. (Pp. 502-503) 


@ “The Business Education Program in the 
Secondary School,’’ is the theme of the 
November issue of The Bulletin of the National 


YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ 
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Association of Secondary School Principals 
Chapter IX, ‘There Is an Adequate Selection, 
Guidance, Placement, and Follow-up Plan,” 
by J. Frank Dame should be of interest to 
guidance workers, business school teachers, 
and high school principals. (Pp. 59 63) 


@ “The Contribution of Vocational Guid- 
ance to Personal Adjustment,” by David 
Dobson, Executive Director of the Jewish 
Vocational Service of Louisville, Kentucky, 
explains aims and accomplishments of voca- 
tional guidance for the social worker, 
psychiatrist, and psychologist. Also cited 
are several important areas of disagreement in 
the field. The Journal of Social Casework, July, 
1949. (Pp. 288-292) 


‘Employment Possibilities in Public Li- 
braries,"* by Richard Hart, is the third of a 
series on Jobs in Adult Education. It ap 
pears in the October issue of che Adult Educa- 
tion Journal. This article reports on present 
and future opportunities in the field of adult 
education in public libraries. Based on an 
American Library Association survey. (Pp. 
225-230) 


@ Work Opportunities for the Deaf-Blind,”’ 
by Dorothy Bryan, Director of Services for the 
Deaf-Blind of the American Foundation for 
the Blind. Sec Outlook for the Blind and The 
Teachers Forum, October, 1949. (Pp. 219-222) 


@ Planning for Guidance in a New Junior 
High School,”’ by Harry Jager Objectives 
for the guidance program in the new junior 
high school are considered and basic planning 
described by the Chief of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service of the U.S 
Office of Education. Mr. Jager cites these 
three objectives: (1) The counseling of in- 
dividual pupils. (2) The enabling of every 
teacher to teach his own pupils better and to 
teach his own subject macter better 3) 
Guidance should serve as a tvol in curriculum 
construction and development. This article 
appears in The High School Journal, November - 
December, 1949. (Pp. 233 236 
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Who's Who—and Where 


@ To Our Readers: We are always pleased 
to receive and publish items of interest to or 
about NVGA members. Please let your Jour- 
nal hear from you-—and about you. — Ep 


J. Davip O' Dna ts the new Director of Student 
Placement at Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California. Formerly he was at the State 
College of Washington and at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


Seymour L. Woxursemxn, former Chicf of the 
Occupational Outlook Branch, has been 
named new Chief of the Division of Man- 
power and Productivity, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Haron Gotpsrer, formerly 
Assistant Chief, has been named Chief of the 
Occupational Outlook Branch. 


Joun P. Munpy recently accepted the position 
of Vocational Counselor at the George Wash- 
ington University Counseling Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Previously he was Employee 
Counselor at the Capitol Transit Company. 


Crarunce C. Dunsmoor, Trustee of NVGA, 
and Director of Guidance, Northern Wesc- 
chester County, New York, has established 
an All School Testing Committee. The 
Committee will study the entire testing pro- 
gram of the schools—clementary and second- 
ary—of Northern Westchester County. 
Afterward it will recommend a minimum 
program of testing for the schools. 


Invino Lover, Director of Guidance in the 
Cortland, New York, Public Schools since 
1928, has retired and ts living in Canton, 
New York. Mr. Loder was a charter member 
of the Central New York Branch of NVGA 
and served as its president for two years 


Rarmonp A. Karzett, formerly Associate 
Professor of Personnel, 1s now Director of the 
Psychological Service Center, Syracuse Uni- 
At the same school, 


versity, New York. 


OCCUPATIONS 


C. Rosert Pace, recently Director of Research 


(January 


in Higher Education, has been named Direc- 
tor of the Evaluation Service Center. 


Harry F. Garner ts now Assistant Professor 
of Education, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Before accepting 
this appointment he was Director of Second- 
ary Education and Placement Service, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Bruce Saear, who for the past three years 
has been Director of Pupil Personne! Service, 
Northern Westchester County, is now with 
the New York State Education Deparcment. 
Mr. Shear, who has combined lecturing in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance and Oc- 
cupational Adjustment, with his other ac- 
tivities, is mow Associate Education Super- 
visor in the Bureau of Guidance. 


Auice Orrun has resigned from her position 
as Dean of Pace College, New York, New 
York. Miss Ortun filled this post for 20 
years. 


Bett, San Francisco State College, 
California, has been appointed to the Stand- 
ards and Publications Committees of the 
American College Personnel Association. 
Huon M. Batt, Chico State College, Cali- 
fornia, is the Association's Western repre- 
sentative on its nominations committee for 


1950. 


Seventeen fellowships awarded jointly by the 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults and Alpha Gamma Delta, interna- 
tional women's fraternity, sent 17 persons to 
a special institute conducted November 7- 
December 2 by New York University. (De- 
tails may be found on Page 232.) Fellow- 
ship winners were: 

Orevia M. Asis, employment counselor, 
U.S. Employment Service, Washington, D. C.; 
Rosert L. Burton, counselor, Maryland 
State Department of Education, Baltimore; 
Anne H. Carusen, child guidance director, 
Crippled Children’s School, Jamestown, N. D. 
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Vipa Davison, psychologist, Indiana De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Division of 
Crippled Children, Indianapolis; Ipa Drv- 
BECK, senior vocational counselor, Rehabili- 
tation Division, Chicago Department of 
Welfare, Illinois; Artuur L. Dusrow, re- 
habilitation counselor, Division of Rehabili- 
tation, Connecticut State Department of 
Education, Hartford; Gartann Grammer, 
district supervisor of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, Rehabilitauon Division of the Vir- 
ginia Department of Education, Richmond. 


Tuomas R. Greeninc, technical assistant, 
Texas State Employment Commission, Aus- 
tin; Moopy G. Henperson, counsclor, De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation, South 
Carolina State Department of Education, 
Spartanburg; Tueresa M. Jonnson, counselor 
for the physically handicapped, Los Angeles 
City Board of Education, California; Cuarues 
F. Teusey, rehabilitation officer, Canadian 
Paraplegic Association, Montreal, Canada; 
Wittiam T. Porter, counselor, Alabama 
Office of Rehabilitation, Spring Hill, Ala- 
bama; Esrner M. Sanner, case supervisor 
and counselor, Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education and Re- 
habilitation, Milwaukee. 


Davin E. Skipper, counselor to the physically 
handicapped, Vocational Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice, Florida State Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Anne Louise Stevens, occupa- 
tional therapist and work evaluator, Roches- 
ter Rehabilitation Center, New York; Jean 
B. Sweecey, medical social work consultant, 
Idaho State Department of Public Health, 
Boise; and Artruur G. Ziemer, district 
supervisor, Nebraska Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Daniec H. Harris, formerly Rehabilitation 
Specialist in Central Office, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, has ‘been appointed Director of Re- 
search at the Saranac Lake, N. Y., Study and 
Craft Guild, and Principal Investigator in 
charge of the long-time research project 1 
the rehabilitation of the tuberculous being 
carried on by the Guild under contract with 
the Office of Naval Research. 


IT’S NOT TOO EARLY 
TO MAKE YOUR PLANS 


NVGA’S ANNUAL 


Conuention 


is scheduled for 


March 27-30, 1950 


at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Allantic City, New Jersey 


Themes of the three ceneral meetinas 
will be: 


suidance 


How Can 
Promoted Effectively? 


Pioneering Research in Fields Related 
to Guidance 


NVGA Looks at the Proposed Inter- 


national Guidance and Personnel 


. Association. 


Additional features wil] be the lunch- 
eon, with its prominent speaker, sec- 
tional meetings, and sessions of the 
Delegate Assembly. 
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Current News + 


Occupations. . .Techniques. . .Personalities. . Conferences 


Office Boy's Chance 


From office boy to company president ts 
less direct a road today than formerly, when 
college degrees were less frequently held by 
business barons. One large New Jersey com- 
pany, concerned for its high school educated 
youngsters, has set up a program to broaden 
their chances at the president's desk. If a 
boy wants to go straight through four years 
of schooling, he’s 99 per cent likely to find his 
job (or a better one) waiting for him when he 
returns. Meanwhile, he retains his interest 
in such company benefits as the employees’ 
thrift fund, group annuitics, and group in- 
surance. Other approved students, who 
choose night school, may receive refunds on 
two-thirds of their tuition up to $150 a year 
The office boys who choose this plan usually 
take either college work or business school 
courses 


Retail Business Ownership 


The welfare of small business enterprises 
is much the concern of one anonymous tn- 
dividual who has recently made it possible 
for accredited school and public libraries to 
receive free copies of in Retail Busi- 
ness Ownership,’ by Robert Shosteck. This 
volume discusses 92 per cent of the retail 
businesses in the country in its 347 pages 


It was prepared in 1946 at the reqtiest of 


young Jewish people, members of B'nai 
Brith groups, by the Assistant Natronal 
Director of the Binat B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau. Copies are avatlable through 
the organization's Vocational Service Bu- 
reau, 1424 léth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
Requests for the volume should be accom- 
panied by 19 cents to cover postage and pack- 


ing 


Personnel Seminars 


Among topics scheduled for the Depauw 
University Personne! Seminars this year are 
“Residence Hall Counseling,’’ March 8; 
“Group Dynamics in Student Life,’’ April 
20, and “Present Trends in College Personnel 
Work;"’ May 2. A February session 1s also 
planned. The spring seminars are part of 
a school year's series being held at the 
Greencastle, Indiana, University. Interested 
persons from neighboring schools are in- 
vited to participate in the serics without 
cost to themselves. 


+ 


A.A.U.W. Loses General Director 


The retent resignation of Kathryn McHale, 
for 20 years Director General of the American 
Association of University Women, spots 
lights a period of intensive growth for that 
organization. Under Dr. McHale's leader- 
ship AAUW membership has more tha 
quadrupled. Its program of adult 
has expanded to include national, social, an 
economic problems and the arts. At the same 
time its support of higher standards in educa- 
tion has been strengthened, and its work in 
behalf of the status of women has been en- 
larged. Emergency International Grants for 
women of the liberated countries have also 
been added to the Association's extensive 
program of fellowships for advanced research. 


+ 


Chicago Undertakes Career Conference 


A program planned for the second Chicago 
Area Career Conference for high school stu- 
dents of Chicago and the suburbs December 27, 
28, and 29 included 200 individual guidance 
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and counseling sessions on 70 subjects relat- 
ing to business, industrial, and professional 
careers. Slated to speak at cach day's open- 
ing sessions were leaders in guidance. After- 
ward students were to attend one or more 
specialized sessions dealing with carcers in 
which they are interested. The conference 
was held on the campus of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology under sponsorship of 
the Institute, the Chicago Technical So- 
cietics Council, and the Chicago Sun-Times. 
The conference was designed to supplement 
vocational facilities of the school systems. 
California Council 

At a mecting in San Francisco, October 28 
29, 1949, a constitution was drawn up for 
a new Council of California Vocational As- 
sociations. Several thousand vocational! 
teachers and counsclors ‘are represented by 
the organizing groups—the Northern and 
California Branches of NVGA, the California 
Agricultural Teachers Association, the Cali- 
fornia Business Education Teachers, the 
California Home Economics Teachers As- 
sociation, and the California Industrial 
Education Teachers. Problems discussed at 
the San Francisco meeting included the ear- 
marking of funds for vocational training and 
guidance in California, a proposed credential 
for school counselors, and the in-service 
training and certification of teachers in voca- 
tional fields. 


Vocational Committee 


At Park College in suburban Kansas City 
business and industrial leaders have been en- 
listed in an effort to bring students first-hand 
advice on fields of work in business and in- 
dustry, as well as preparation required for 
success in such vocations. Represented on 
the newly formed committee are personnel 
managers of insurance, banking and oi] com- 
panics, a food chain, and government agen- 
cies. The work of this commuttee ts being 
integrated with the regular testing and ad- 
visement service of the college by Edward 
M. Carter, Dean of Students for Men, and 


Jessica Linneman, Dean of Students for 
Women—both active members of NVGA. 


Brooklyn Forum 


The Second Careers for Youth Forum, held 
October 18-19, 1949, in Brooklyn, New York, 
drew 18,900 young men and women to a 
series of panels, exhibits, and conferences 
A new feature of the Forum this vear was 
furnished by the appearance of 3 counselors 
who were on call to furnish the registrants 
with occupational information. Some 38 
vocational fields were considered in as many 
pancls which brought to the young people 
the opinions of leaders in the fields discussed 


Research Award 


Pi Lambda Theta will grant two awards of 
$400 each on or before August 15, 1950, for 
significant unpublished research studies on 
professional problems of women. Corre- 
spondence concerning these awards should 
be addressed to Alice H. Hayden, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. The 
study shall be submitted on any aspect of 
the professional problems and contributions 
of women, cither in education or in some 
other field. Among others, studies of wo- 
men's status, professional training, responsi- 
bilities and contributions to education and to 
society, both in this country and abroad will 
be acceptable 


Our Error 


In the November Occupations Robert 
Shaffer's excellent volume Professsonal Oppor- 
tunities in National Youth Serving Organiza- 
tions was somehow attributed to Charles 
Miller, who wrote a three-page section for 
the publication. Actually, the 75-page book 
was written by Robert H. Shaffer, Assistant 
Dean of Students at Indiana University and 
formerly Assistant to the National Director 
of Personnel, Boy Scouts of America. Dr 
Shaffer is currently Secretary of the American 
College Personnel Association and a profes- 
sional member of NVGA 


r Association Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


Report to the Members of N.V.G.A. 
by Professional Membership Committee 


East Lansing, Michigan, October 26-28, 1949 


HE FOLLOWING items will help to clarity 
jatar problems or questions which 
were raised at the Professional Membership 
meeting in Chicago last April 


1. Procedure to be followed by members 
requesting application forms 


A. Upon request to the Executive Secretary, 
blanks will be sent to the local branches 

Where there is no local branch the applicant 
should address his request directly to the 


Executive Secretary 


2 Policy regarding notification of 
branches prior to processing professional 
membership applications from their areas 


B 


votc of 
ssional Mem 
ut the National 


In accordance with the unanimous 
members in atten lance at the Pr 
bership Commute meeting 
Conference in April, 1949 (published in the 
October, 1949 Occupati th 
Secretary will provide cach Branch with a list 
of the names of applicants from their arca at 
least 30 days before the semi-annual mectings of 
the Professional Membership Committee 


NS), Executive 


3. Policy concerning modification of en- 
dorsement for professional membership 


During the past few months the Professional 
Membership Committee has received a number 
of inquiries concerning means of locating profes 
sional members who might endorse professional! 
membership - applications considerable 
hardship has been imposed on individuals in 
arcas where there are presently no professional! 
members, the Committee has decided to qualify 


Since 


“ty 


this endorsement requirement until March 1, 
1950 
When it ts impossible to secure the endorse- 
ment of two professional members, the Com- 
mittee will consider 
A. Endorsement of one professional membet 
and the endorsement of 
a) the applicant's immediate superior, 
b) the applicant's major adviser for his 
graduate studies, 
(c) the authorization by the officers or an 
appropriate committee of the local Branch 


4. Policy concerning applications under 


‘Grandfather Clause."’ 


Persons applying for professional membership 
under the “Grandfather Clause’’ are persons 
who have demonstrated leadership in the Guid 
ance ficld but who do not mect the academic re 
quirements as set up by the Professional Mem 
bership Committee. By action of the Board of 
Trustees, this category will be discontinued on 
July 30, 1951 

Procedure for applications under this claus: 
is as follows 
1. A summary of academic training (courses, 

in-service training, etc 

A summary of professional organizational 

activities and a description of work oa com- 

mittees 

A list of published materials 

Endorsement. When it is impossible to 

secure the endorsement of two professional 

members, the Committee will consider 

either of the following 

(a) Endorsement of one professional mem- 
ber and endorsement of applicant's 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


immediate superior, 
(b) Authorization by the officers or an ap- 
propriate loca! Branch. 


5. Increase in size of professional member- 
ship committee in accordance with request of 
the Committee on Committees. 


At the request of Mary Corre, Chairman of 
the Committee on Committees, the Professional 
Membership Committee will be increased by 
five members. 


6. Issuance of certificates to professional 
members. 


At the Professional Membership Committee 
mecting held in Chicago in April, 1949, associa- 
tion members in attendance favored the issuance 
of certificates to professional members. The 
Committee discussed this matter and forwarded 
it to the Board of Trustees for their considera- 
tion 


7. Change in terminology for “Arcas of 


Preparation” on application forms. 


The Committee has agreed that the ‘Areas 
of Preparation” given on the application form 
for professional membership should correspond 
with those listed in the Professional Training 
Manual. Necessary changes wil! be made when 
the present supply is exhausted and new blanks 


are printed. 
8. Plan for program, 1950 Convention. 


Since the program for the 1949 Convention 
meeting on professional membership was con- 
cerned with the mechanics of professional mem- 
bership, plans for the 1950 Convention meeting 
will center around the importance and signift- 
cance of professional membership 


Professsonal Membership Commiuttee 
Jutta Chairman 
Esrecoe E. Fetoman 

Wacter F. Jonnson 


Professional Members of N.V.G.A. 


Abbort, Norman H. 
Abel, Clara M 
Abraham, Willard 
Ackerman, Janet E 
Adams, Frederick J 
Adams, Jack D 
Adams, Lois 
Adams, Lucien D 
Adanalian, Alice 
Ageton, Aura-Lee 
Alderman, Everett 
Alkire, Edward M 
Allen, Harry D 
Allen, Katherine P 
Alsberg, Jelia 
Amft,; Fred P 
Anderson, Rose G 
Anderson, Roy N 
Andrews, E. Brenneta 
Anthony, John H 
Arbuckle, Dugald S. 
Armstrong, Alma V 
Arnold, Andrew O 
Arnold, Mary C 
Arsenian, Seth 
Ashcraft, Kenneth B. 
Augustine, Carherine 
Axelrod, David W 
Babcock, Dorothy E. 
Bach, Marian L. 
Baer, Max F. 
Bailard, Virginia 
Balinsky, Benjamin 


(As of December 1, 1949) 


Bamber, Laurene 
Banister, Olive K. 
Barahal, George D. 
Bardelmeier, J. E. 
Barr, W. Monfort 
Barrett, Dorothy M. 
Barrett, Ella S 
Basso, Mary D. 
Bauman, Edith C 
Bauman, Mary K. 
Beardsley, Seymour W 
Reattic, Howard R. 
Beaumont, Helen M 
Becker, Elsa G 
Becker, Harry A 
Becker, Helen D 
Bedinger, Anne D 
Beery, John R 
Behrens, Paul E 
Bell, Hugh M 
Hell, Herman 
Belleau, Wilfrid E 
Bellows, Roger M 
Bender, Wilson R. G 
Bennett, Margaret E 
Berkshire, James R 
Berman, R. Edward 
Bernstock, William M 
Berry, Walter S. 

crs, 
Billinsky, John M. 
Bitner, Harold M. 


Blank, Howard D. 


Blaustein, Jack 
Bliss, Katherine S$ 
Bock, Linda W. 
Bodner, Florence S. 
Boland, Kells 
Bond, Hope M 
Boone, Katherine O 
Booney, Linwood K 
Boorn, Catharine 
Borbely, Joseph 
Borow, Henry 
Bouquard, Eleanor J 
Bourque, Ellsworth J. 
Bowes, Thomas E 
Bowles, George K 
Brackin, Walcer H., Jr 
Bradfield, Anne F 
Bradley, Le Jeune P 
Brainard, Paul P 
Brant, Bertram 
Brass, Elsa 
Brayficld, Arthur H. 
Brewer, George W. 
Brewster, Royce E. 
Broaddus, John P. 
Brockmann, Louis O 
Bronstein, Alvin 
Brown, Hagh § 
Brown, |. Douglass 
Brown, Milton T. 
Brown, Webster E 
Brownfain, Joho J 
Bruce, Martin M 


Buchanan, Paul C 
Buchwald, Leona C 
Burch, Edward A 
Burkholder, Kenneth 
Burroughs, Joseph D 
Burwell, Edward E 
Buxbaum, Frances L 
Byers, Dorothy H 
Cambreleng, Paul L 
Camp, Dol 

Cankeld, Ww 
Cantor, Robert M 
Capehart, Bertis E 
Carey, Robert E 
Carleton, Robert H 
Carli, A. Ralph 
Carlsen, Richard M 
Carr Frank J 
Carrington, Dorothy H 
Carruthers, Joho B 
Carter, Edward M 
Carter, Margaret | 
Carter, Mary H 
Cass, John c 
Cassens, Frank P 
Chambers, Forrest L 
Chambers, Millard K 
Chapman, Leland H 
Chase, Elizabeth 
Chernow, Hyman M 
Chotmer, Allan I 
Christensen, Thomas E. 
Christy, Erma B 
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Clark, Florence E. 
Clark, Glyan E 
Clark, Lawrence E 
Clark, Mary M 
Clark, Stephen C 
Cline, Doris A 
Cloyd, Edward L 
Cochrane, Roy 
Cohen, Albert 
Cohen, Anita J 
Cohen, David 
Cohen, Eli E 
Cohen, Nerte W 
Colbert, Edward B 
Cale, Robert 
Coleman, Thomas W_, Jr 
Coleman, William 
Collins, Burditr W 
Collins, Dwane R 
Collins, Robert T 
Collister, Edward G 
Condon, John J 
Cooney, Robert A 
Cooper, James G , i! 
Cope, Robert 
Cornehisen, Joho H., Jr 
Corre, Mary P 
Cosgrave, Gerald P 
Cotungham, Harold F 
Cottle, Wm. 
Coulson, Leo C. V 
Cox, Ernest L 
Coyle, J. Emerson 
Craig, Bernard A 
Craig, Mildred W 
Crots, Lysle W 
Crowley, Florence T 
Cammings, Floyd C 
Cummins, Lester R 
Cunlitic, Rex B 
Curtis, Edward E 
Curtis, Edna W 
Dalby, Miriam M 
Dane, Marcia W. A 


Darlington, Meredith W 


Davenel, George FP 
Daves, Fae L 
David, Preston 
Davis, Edwin W 
Davis, Frank G 
Davis, Robbie T 
Dealey, William L 
Dearborn, Lester W 
De Fremery, Herman 
Deignan, Francis J 
Deignan, Margaret D 
De Klerk, Grace L 
Depot, John B 
Dernbach, Helen 
Desgun, Julia E 
Dickson, Frank H 
Dillon, Harold J 
Dils, Eugene W 
Dingee, Minnie E 
Dole, Arthur A., Jr 
Donahue, Elbert B 
Donoghue, Jack \ 
Doran, Helen ¢ 
Dotson, Thomas L 
Dougherty, Mildred 
Draper, I lizabeth 
Dreese, Mitchel! 


OCCUPATIONS 


Dresher, Ruchard H 
Droste, John L 
Drucker, Mary J 
Dubrow, Max 
Dudley, Ethelbert L 
Dugan, Willis E 
Dunham, Charles V 
Dunsky, Harold L 
Dunsmoor, Clarence C 
Dutcher, Raymond 
Dworak, Beatrice J 
Dworkis, Mary 
Ederle, Helen 
Edgerton, Harold A 
Edwards, Harry E 
Edwards, Winifred M 
Eichhorn, Mrochy 
Eldred, Donald M 
Embree, Royal B., Ir 
England, Archur O 
Engstrom, Floyd H 
Enrwisle, Frank N 
Erickson, Clifford E 


Erickson, Elizabeth, L 


Evans, Kenneth H 
Evans, M. Catherine 
Eversull, Frank L 
Fagin, Barry 

George L 
Failor, Clarence W 
Farrell, Mary H 
Faul, George J 
Feingold, S. Norman 
Feineuch, Alfred 
Feldman, Estelle E 
Fellows, P. I 
Felsted, Leona W 
Ferraro, Charles D 
Fessenden, Beatrice | 
Fiedler, Gorthelt O 
Fields, Paul 
Fillback, Edward B 
Fils, David H 

Finn, Francis R 

Fish, Chauncey | 
Fisher, Mary R 
Fisher, Susanne 
Fishman, Sidney 
Fisk, Helen G 
Fletcher, Frank M., Jr 
Flood, Edgar M 
Flowerman, Samucl H 
Folger, Theresa G 
Fornwailrt, Russell J 
Forrester, Gertrude 
Foster, Chas. R 
Fredenburgh, Franz A 
Friedman, Marian ¢ 
Fry, Franklyn D 
Fuller, Helen G 
Fuller, Helen 
Gaitanis, A 
Galatos, Ola V 
Galazan, Michacl M 
Ganzel, Dewey A 
Garvin, Pamela A 
Gates, Newell L 
Geer, Ralph H 
Geist, Harold 
Gellman, William 
Gende!l, Herman 
Gieber, Walter 


Gilson, Thomas Q 
Gian, Thomas D 
Gislesen, Hal L 
Glazer, Stanford H 
Glenn, Arthur L 
Glenn, Willam D., Ir 
Gluck, Samuel 
Goedeke, Milton T 
Goldrich, Rose W 
Goldstein, Harold 
Gould, Low M 
Gordon, Alice $ 
Graves, Clifford L 
Gray, Dororhy B 
Greenbergecr, Lawrence F 
Grier, Danie! ] 
Grill, Harry M 
Grosh, Foster 
Groun, Vernard 
Gromer, Morris 
Guese, Lucius E 
Gundlach, M. Josephine 
Gustav, Alice 
Gwinn, Edith D 
Gwynn, John M 
Hahn, Albert R 
Hall, Ruch B 
Halliday, Robert 
Halstead, Aline! 
Halzcl, Lawrence 
Hamilton, Murine M 
Hamrick, Randal! 
Hand, Thomas J 
Hanf, Martha L 
Hanna, Joseph V 
Hanson, Ernest 
Harman, A 
Harris, Albert J 
Harris, Danie! H. 
Hartman, Helen J 
Hausam, Winifred M 
Hausrath, Alfred H., Jr 
Headley, Robert R 
Healy, Joseph R 
Hearsey, Edward L 
Hegel, Margery 
Heller, Israel C 
Helmer, Juanita 
Henderson, Harold L 
Herrmann, May 
Herron, George H 
Hess, Lawrence W. 
Heuser, Robert B 
Hewitt, Alice K 
Hickman, Mildred M 
Hic ks, James Ww 

Hill, James P 
Hindin, Max 
Hintgen, Josephine 
H John 
Hockeborn, Vincent P 
Hocking, Lillian K 
Hoff man, Simon 
Hofstetter, Jule 
Hoppe, Ruch B 
Hopper, Katherine E 
Hoppock, Robert 
Horn, Gladys O 
Horne, Ferne W 
Hortel, Althea K 
Houchens, Elizabeth § 
Howard, Meta K 
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Hudson, Ruth L 
Humm, Doncaster G 
Humphreys, J. Anthony 
Hunrer, Genevieve P. 
Hunter, Grace O 
Hutchison, Susan R 
Hutson, Percival W 
Hyman, Isabelle K 
Ingram, Evan W 
Ingram, Vivien M 
Iverson, Sherman FE 
Jacobs, Ralph L 
Jager, Harry A 
Janes, Janice A 
Jefferson, Richard R 
Jerome, Delbert R 
Jessen, Margaret 
Jewson, Vance W 

Harold P 

J shoson, Arthur E Je 
Johnson, ¢ lyde S 
Johnson, Davis G 
Johnson, Helen A 
Johnson, John I 
Johnson, Julia ty 
Johnson, Walter F 

J mes, Anna M 
Jones, Arthur | 
Jones, Donald ¢ 
Joyce, John V 

Justice, S. Marion 
Kaback, Goldie R 
Kadish, Ruth 5 
Kaffer, Fred ( 

Kahn, Theodore 
Kantrowitz, Theodore 
Kasman, Saul 
Karzenstein, Leon L 
Kauiman, Max 
Keane, Francis L 
Kee, James E 

Keeler, Alma 
Keeley, Francis W 
Kellman, Samuel 
Kenetick, Thomas A 
Kennedy, Leo R 
Kennedy, Thomas M 
Kent, Clarence L 
Kern, Donald W 
Kilmartin, Hugh E 
Kirchheuner, Barbara A 
Kirkpatrick, Porrese H 
Kitch, Donald E 
Koch, Moses 
Kohn, Nathan, Jr 
Komisar, David D 
Kopas, Joseph 
Korklin, Ralph 
Kraemer, Delphine 
Kraft, Carol | 
Kramer, Harold 
Kubiak, Johr 
Kubis, Joseph F 
Kuder, Merle 
Kukowsk:, Lorrie M 
La Barre, Corinne G 
LaLonde, Mary Lou I 
Lamberson, Fred D 
Lambert, Hildreth S$ 
Lancaster, Richard € 
Landy, Edward 


Lane, David 
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idos, Morris 
Beulah 
Larus, Robert | 
Laurent, Harry, Jr 
Lawrence, W. Richard 
Layton, Warren K 
Leckron, Frances 
Le Cocg, Charles 
Leech, George A 
Letter, Russell’ G 
Leonard, Eugemie A 
Lerner, Pau! A 
Levenson, Albert $ 
Levy, Adrian 
Lewine, Sidney 
Lewis, Frank H 
Lewis, John A 
Lewis, Marian R. 
Lewis, Ralph H 
Lewis, Richard H 
Lichliter, Mary F 
Lifton, Walter M 
Lilly, Rodman G 
Lindgren, Henry C 
Link, Robert E 
Linnick, Ida 
Lions, Zeida 
Lloyd-Jones, Esther McD 
Logic, lona R 
Louselle, H. George 
Longley, James L 
Lortich, Philip B 
Lotz, 
Loudenslager, Ralph L. 
Lovejoy, Clarence E 
Lowe, William R., Jr 
Lufburrow, Norman A 
Lusk, Louis T. 
Lutes, Olin S$ 
McAdam, Nina E. 
McAfee, Edna C 
McAllaster, Marion 
McAnaney, Joho P. 
McAuliffe, Dolores C. 
McCavitt, Martin E 
McClintock, Charles M. 
McCracken, Charles W. 
McCulloh, S. Ezra 
McDaniel, H. B 
McGinness, Josephine M. 
McHale, Mary M 
Mcintosh, Margery P. 
McKenzie, Francis W. 
McLaughlin, Helen 
McLinaden, Horace L. 
McMahon, John 
MacKay, James L 
MacPherson, Elva 
Madden, Mary T 
Magdsick, pre 
Maiden, John O 
Malaguerra, John L. 
Malin, Edward W., Jr. 
Maltby, Jane M 
Mangold, John 
Mann, William A 
Manson, Morse P 
Mapp, John A 
Marshall, Ernest T 
Marshall, Lee A 
Masoner, Paul H 
Mathews, Chester O 
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Marreson, Eleanor E 
Maynard, Ruth C 
Medinger, Gordon E 
Meyer, Leo 
Mevering, Catherine C 
Milica, fae 

Miller, Cecil R 
Miller, Foster T 
Miller, Harold 
Miller, Leonard M. 
Miller, Lyle L 
Miller, Robert S. 
Milne, Beatley B 
Minka, Ernest A 
Minton, Clifford E 
Mold, Howard P. 
Moore, Joseph E. 
Moore, ary E 
Morgan, Harrict W. 
Morgan, Russel! L. 


Morrison, Alexander W 


Morrow, Elizabeth C. 
Moyer, Kenneth E 
Mudge, Bertram R 
Mueller, Maude F 
Mugaas, Hendrik D 
Mulrooncy, Thomas W 
Munger, Paul F 
Murch, Lucille 
Murphy, Florence E. 
Murray, Evelyn M 
Musser, James F 
Nagel, George W. 
Nathanson, Jules L. 
Neal, Chester N. 
Nederburg, Frances E 
Nelson, Lawrence M. 
Nelson, Zelda L 
Newburger, George 
Newkirk, George P. 
Newman, Bertha R 
Niessen, Philip A. 
Norris, Ruth E 
Norris, Willa 
Nussdorf, Milton M 
Obermann, C. Esco 
O'Brien, 
Odell, Charles E 

Oo Dwyer, Joho F 
O'Loughlin, Mary 
Olson, Helen E 

Orr, James M 

Orrell, Jessie 
Osborn, Hal W 
Osborne, Robert T 
Ous, Jay L 

Overall, Lucille C 
Owen, Jackson A. 
Owen, John H 

Pace, Dodd 

Paine, Harry W 
Parke, Margaret B 
Parks, Donald S. 
Parmenter, Morgan D 
Paskowsky, Walter G 
Patterson, Russell L 
Patterson, Walter B 
Paulsen, Gaige 
Paulson, Blanche B 
Pearlman, Samuel 
Peck, Abigail S 
Pelron, Marion H 


Penn, Emma $ 
P , Roger S$ 
Percy, Mildred S$ 
Perry, Willam D 
Peterson, Kenneth M 
Peterson, Mabel M 
Phillips, Jewell K 
Piazza, Frank 
Pickett, Ralph E 
Pidgeon, Kenneth J 
Pierce, Wendell H 
Pivnick, Harold 
Plaut, Richard L 
Pollock, Dorothy M 
Polmantier, Paul C 
Poppendieck, Robert 
Port, John C 
Pratt, LeRoy G. 
Prior, Edward E 
Prosser, Don D 
Pultz, Fred D 

Robert T 
Randall, Helen H 
Rannells, Emilie 
Rappaport, Sidney M 
Ravin, Louis H 
Raylesberg, Daniel D 
Recktenwald, Lester N 
Reese, Leonard L., Jr 
Register, Martha G. 
Rensel, Lloyd A 
Reynolds, Walter A., Jr 
Rice, Edward W 
Richardson, Francis L 
Richardson, Frank M 
Rickel, William V. 
Ricks, James H , Jr 
Roberts, John R 
Robinson, Frieda O 
Robitschek, Emily B 
Roblyer, William A. 
Rodell, Charles 
Roeber, Edward C 
Rogers, Jack K 
Rogers, Margaret 
Rosenberg, Frances G 
Rostker, mE 
Roth, Bernice 
Rounseville, Mabel M 
Routh, Harold M 
Rubin, Morris M. 
Ruddy Joho J 
Ruderman, Victor 
Rusalem, Herbert 
Ryan, Walter G 
Samler, Joseph 
Samucl, Helen E 
Santavicca, Gildo G 
Saunders, Reuben W 
Savage, William W 
Schaller, Hortense P 
Scheffer, Ruth 
Scheid, Walter D 
Schlosser, Avanelle 
Schmidt. Carl H 
Schnacbele, Ernest 
Scholter, Anthony J 
Schoonover, Thelma | 
Schreiber, Julius J 
Schulman, Jay 
Schwartz, Maric 
Schwarz, Saul 


Schwebel, Milton 
Scort, 
Scott, C Winfield 
Scott, Winifred § 
Seashore, Harold G 
Seabert, Earl W 
Serotkin, Louis 
Shaffer, Robert H. 
Shallow, Michacl N 
Shannon, J. Lewis 
Shartle, Carrol! L 
Shaw, James B 
Shaw, Robert W 
Shay, Joseph B 
Shea, Francis P 
Shear, Bruce E 
Sheehan, ( harles J 
Shelby, William W 
Shell, Helen H 
Shepherd, Muriel D 
Shepherd, Vivian D 
Shoemaker, Edwin A 
Shosetrck, Robert 
Showalcer, Joha F. 
Shrock, Joho G 
Shulman, Kermit R 
Sichers, Allan 
Siegel, Benjamin 
Srege!, Max 
Sikkema, Mildred 
Silverman, Harold 
Silverman, Hirsch L 
Silverstone, Lester $ 
Simmons, Keatruce H 
Simmons, John T 
Simpson, Elizabeth 4 
Sims, Paul A 
Sisson, Willis M 
Sister M. Muriel 
Sister Teresa Gertrude, 
OWS (Murray 
Sites, Walter G 
Slaughter, Mildred E 
Sless, Bernard 
Smalienburg, Harry 
Smith Fred t 
Smith, Irene E 
Smith, John A 
Smith, Leo F 
Smith, Lucille A 
Smutz, Harold T 
Snodgrass, Ernest W 
Snyder, James M 
Solomon, Bernard 
Solomon, Hermince K 
Solomon, Richard 
Speer, George 5 
Spiegel, Jane H 
Splaver, Sarah 
Sprague, Arthur R 
Sprictsma, Lewis R 
Stacey, Hedley J 
Stack, Norman A 
Stadlen, Abraham 
Stahly, Gerald B 
Stansbury, Paul W 
Steen, Thomas W 
Steinberg, Arthur 
Stemmmetz, Cloyd 
Stephens, Leo G 
Stern, Morris 
Stevens, Vernor 
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Steward, Verne 
Stewart, Anna C. 
Stewart, Charles D. 
Stewart, John H 
Seier, Julius H 
Sroll, Adolph G 


Stoughton, Robert W. 


Stover, Edgar M 
Stover, Harry L. 
Stubbins, Joseph 
Stwebrk, Marguerite 
Super, Donald E 
Swenson, William T 
Taber, Robert € 
Talley, Richard W 
Tansil, Rebecca C 
Taylor, Elizabeth L 
Taylor, Josephine 
Taylor, Olivia 
Taylor, Virginia G 
Taylor, William L 
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Thisted, Moses N 
Thompson, Albert 
Thompson, Helen R 
Thompson, May B 
Thompson, Vernon F 
Thoraton, Emily T 
Tomlin, Frank E 
Trabuc, 

Trace, John R 
Trencheny, T 
Trites, Hinson L 
Trowbridge, Lowell 
Tucker, Donald K 
Twogood, Arthur P 
Vail, Rossman | 
Valdioa, William F. 
Vandever, Marguerite G 
Wagner, Wesley N 
Walhay, Jean W 
Walker, Ernest T 
Walker, Joha L 


Warren, Luther 

Wart, Florence B 
Weaver, Joseph D 
Weinstein, Charlorre M 
Weisloge!, Robert L 
Weiss, Regina C 
Wellington, Arthur M 
Welty, Ruth E. 
Wendorf, Robert A 
Wengorte, Pauline 
Wesman, Alexander G 
Wheeler, Dorothy § 
Wheeler? John A., Jr 
White, Lortie K 
Whitney, Herbert C 
Wieder, Gerald § 
Wiegel, Donald F 
Wiener, Frederick 
Wienrge, Kingsley M 
Wilkins, William D. 
Williamson, Bermice L 
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Wilson, Elizabeth K 
Winokur, Louis 
Winter, George W. 
Woellner, Robert C. 
Wolfbein, Seymour L 
Wolff, Alfred R 
Wood, Arthur E 
Wood, Helen 
Woodruff, Katherine 
Woods, Willrene E 
Woolcott, Howard B 
Wren, Harold A 
Wrenn, C. Gilbert 
Wyarr, H. Christine 
Young, Charles W 
Young, Nathalie M 
Young, Paul A 
Young, Thelma C 
mm, Marguerite W 
Zartman, Karl E 
Ziatchin, Phillip J 


Teeter, Veri § Walker, Theodore 


Willing, Stanley 


Report from the Executive Secretary 


A’ a Meetine in Washington, D. C., on 

October 11-12, 1949, the National 
Vocational Guidance Association Board of 
Trustees authorized the establishment of the 
position of Assistant Executive Secretary in 
the National Office. It is with a great deal 
of pleasure that I announce the appointment 
of Miss Willa Norris of Washington, D. C., 
to this newly created position. 

Miss Norris comes to us with a back- 
ground of training and experience that will 
enable her to make a significant contribution 
to the work of the Headquarters office and to 
the program of the Association nationally. 
After her graduation from the University of 
Nebraska, Miss Norris pursued graduate 
study in the field of guidance at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and at George 
Washington University. She took her Mas- 
ter's Degree in Guidance and Personnel at 
Teachers College and is a candidate for the 
doctorate at George Washington University 

Miss Norris's experience has included 
several years of teaching tn the high schools 
of her mative state of Nebraska an’ service 
as Personal Counselor with the YWCA in 
both Omaha and Washington. More re- 
cently she has been employed as vocational! 
counselor in the George Washington Uni- 
versity Counseling Center 

In both Omaha and Washington, Miss 
Norrts has been very active in the local Na- 


tional Vocational Guidance Association 
branches. She served as Executive Secretary 
of the Omaha branch, two years as secretary 
of the District of Columbia branch and ts 
currently a vice-president of the District 
branch. 
B. Bearp 
Executive Secretary 


News from N. V. G. A. 


ews 
BRANCHES 


* Washington, D. C. 


ACIAL RESTRICTIONS were discarded by the 

‘Washington Guidance and Personnel 
Association when in an October 24 meeting 
the membership voted to open its doors to 
all qualified workers by striking the word 
“white’’ from its cligibility rules. Article 
3, dealing with membership now reads: 
‘Any person who ts engaged in or interested 
in personnel or guidance work shall be eligi- 
ble for membership."" The program portion 
of the meeting was on the subject of ‘The 
Economic Outlook: What It Means for Guid- 
ance and Placement." Ewan Clague, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, was the major 
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speaker. Dhscussants on the program in- 
cluded Harry Schwartz, Director of Personnel, 
The Hecht Company; Charles E. Odell, 
Chief of Counseling, Selective Placement and 
Testing, U. S. Employment Service, U. § 
Department of Labor; Marguerite W. Zapol- 
con, Chief, Employment Opportunities 
Branch, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor 


* Kansas City 


The Heart of American Branch of Kansas 
City, Missouri, has launched a series of 
monthly meetings designed to demonstrate 
the handling of a client from the initial inter- 
view to solution of his problem. Clients 
seeking information or needing referrals are 
considered as one group. A second group is 
composed of those making fairly adequate 
adjustments, but who need some outside 
help. The third group is made up of persons 
facing serious problems which they are un- 
able to meet. In addition, occupational in- 
formation, job placement, and follow-up are 
being studied. The Branch’s first meeting 
of the 1949-1950 year involved a demon- 
stration of three interview methods. The 
second meeting included a demonstration of 
an initial counseling interview, and the 
presentation of methods of referral and re- 
sources of the Council of Social Agencies. 
The chird and fourth meetings were demon- 
strations of testing. These workshop mect- 
ings are arousing a high degree of interest 
and friendly discussion 


* Northern California 


Formation of discussion groups and plans 
for a regional guidance conference next sum- 
mer aroused much interest among members of 
the Northern California Guidance Associa- 
tion when discussed at the branch's business 
meeting at the University of California, 
Berkeley, October 8. Plans are that the 
discussion groups will meet frequently during 
the year to talk over immediate guidance 
problems. The regional guidance conference 
will be held next summer on the campus of 
San Francisco State College in conjunction 
with its workshop in guidance. Henry C. 
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Lindgren will act as chairman of the conter- 
ence. He is Director of the Counseling 
Center, San Francisco State College, and 
Vice-President of the Northern Califorma 
Guidance Association 

A gift of $3,750.00 has been made to ihe 
1950 Summer Workshop and Conference by 
the Rosenberg Foundation, and dates for the 
conference have been fixed as July 5-7. The 
workshop will cxtend from June 26 to July 
21. Outstanding national leaders will be 
invited to participate in the sessions. A 
further accomplishment of the Northern 
California Guidance Association ts in the 
area of membership. Membership in the 
organization showed an increase of 119 per 
cent in the fall of 1949 over that of 1948 
1949. According to Membership Chairman 
James G. Cooper, this has come about 
through the simple expedient of having cach 
person sign up one new member. The or- 
ganization is now also sending out its excel- 
lent Guidance Reporrer to a mailing list of 
nearly 2,000 


* Teachers College, New York 


The first meeting of the current year was 
held by the Teachers College Branch, Novem- 
ber 7, in the Social Room of Thompson Hall. 
A social hour with refreshments was followed 
by the annual election of officers for the 
coming year. The outgoing president, Rob- 
ert Shaffer, presided. The new slate of 
officers is: President, Michael Barry; Vice- 
President and Program Chauwman, Martha 
Heyde; Treasurer, Mary Ellen H. Raddford; 
Secretary, Alice M. Splain. Plans were made 
for a panel-discussion meeting on Monday, 
December 5, on the topic, “Occupational 
Opportunities for Guidance-Trained Person- 
nel."’ Speakers from cach of the three fields 
of guidance--educational, social-service, and 
industrial—-were scheduled to be present 
Tentative plans for a social meeting on 
Tuesday, January 10, 1950, were started 


* Maryland 


The Maryland Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation held its October meeting as one 
of the section meetings for the annual con- 
of the MSTA. Francis Wilson, 
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Director of Guidance of the New York City 
Schools, spoke most enthusiastically and 
informatively on “Guidance, a Continuous 
Service in Education."’ This was followed by 
short presentations of work being carried on 
throughout the state by counselors actively 
engaged at work in the different levels 
Ruth Richards, Counselor at Junior High 
School No. 42 in Baltimore, presented the 
work at the elementary school level, Ruth 
Rockwood, Counselor at Blandensburgh 
Junior High School, presented the work at 
that level, Dorothy Byers, Counselor at the 
Allegheny High School, presented that level 
of work; and Mrs. Hildreth Lambert, As- 
sistant Supervisor for Adule Guidance in 
Baltimore, presented the work of the In- 
formation and Counseling Service in the 
Baltimore Department of Education. To 
help plan a series of the most effective pro- 
grams, the MVGA surveyed its members with 
a form on which they could check off sug- 
gested topics for mectings and suggest addi- 


tional ones. As a direct result of this study 


the December meeting was concerned with 
the current employment outlook im Mary- 
land, with special emphasis on the Baltimore 


area. To give complete coverage of the com- 
prehensive topic, the meeting featured three 
presentations: one by a representative of the 
Maryland State Employment Service; one by 
a spokesman for the Maryland State Em- 
ploymert Commission, and a movie showing 
the work of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service. Moderator for the meeting was 
Anna Mecks, Supervisor of Guidance, Balt- 
more County, Maryland 


Seattle 


The November meeting was the first meet- 
ing to be held by this Branch in the new 
Administration and Service Building of the 
Seattle Public Schools. After dinner the 
group met in one of the large conference 
rooms. In the brief business meeting it was 
voted to continue to meet in this new loca- 
tion for the rest of the year. A tentative 
program for the year was presented. It was 
decided that a copy of this program be sent 
to the newly organized branch of NVGA in 
Vancouver, Bo C., with an invitation to 
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them suggesting that they select the meeting 
to which they would like to come as guests. 
The first speaker was Superintendent Samuel 
E. Fleming of the Seattle Public Schools, who 
was introduced as the pioneer of the Voca- 
tional Guidance movement in Seattle. He 
gave a brief survey of the developmeat of 
guidance and counseling im Seattle from its 
introduction in 1919 up to the present time. 
The second speaker was Wendell C. Allen, 
Supervisor of Guidance Services, Washington 
State Office of Public Instruction, who dis- 
cussed “‘Significant Plans for Guidance -in 
Washington.’” He listed as the different 
phases of his work: (1) meeting with cle- 
mentary and secondary supervisors, cur- 
riculum consultants, etc., to help with over- 
all planning; (2) meeting with groups from 
small high schools such as superintendent, 
principal, librarian, counselors, and other 
specialized services to advise on ways to 
improve the programs; (3) developing plans 
for teacher education and for guidance of new 
people coming into the profession. Dr. 
Allen mentioned that since the Seattle 
Branch was the only chapter of NVGA in 
Washington State he was very interested in 
secing what services it could render in helping 
to establish others in the state. Among 
people who attended this mecting were 
representatives from the nearby cities of 
Renu and Tacoma and from the Seattle 
offices of the Washington State Employment 
Service, and the Anti-Tuberculosis League. 
The Seattle Public Schools were represented 
by curriculum directors and consultants, 
principals, boys’ and girls’ advisers, and 
counselors 


Connecticut 


The fall meeting of the Connecticut Voca- 
tional Guidance Association was held on 
November 19 at the University of Bridgeport. 
About 100 persons attended. Theme of the 
meeting was “Strengthening the Relation- 
ships between the School Guidance Program 
and Industry." After words by Emmett 
O'Brien, Director of Vocational Education, 
State Department of Education, and James H. 
Halsey, President of the University of Bridge- 
port, the group heard Roy K. Walls, Per- 
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sonnel Director, Bridgeport Brass Co., dis- 
cuss “What Does Industry Expect trom 
Guidance Personnel?’" Mr. Wall said chart 
an industry today is a social unit in itself, 
that there is interdependency among all its 
members, and that industry must be concerned 
with the whole individual. Industry is con- 
cerned with the character of the person em- 
ployed, and, given a minimum of skill, this 
is industry's primary concern. Industry 
expects the school to make significant con- 
tributions to these factors and also to at- 
tempt to help cach individual know the 
general nature of his occupational plans and 
aspirations. After lunch a panel discussed 
questions such as the following: Is industry 
aware of the guidance function? What role 
does labor have in a well-rounded guidance 
program? Should only the schools be con- 
cerned in assuming guidance responsibili- 
ties? Emphasis was placed upon the prob- 
lems involved, in making labor, manage- 
ment, and guidance personnel aware of cach 
other's services, interests, problems, and 
policies. Considerable interest was shown 
in the possibilities of horizontal mobility in 
industry. Members of the panel were: C 
Winfield Scott, Vocational Counseling Serv- 
ice, New Haven; John Archute, Connecticut 
Federation of Labor, Lloyd Taylor, Casco 
Products Co.; Alfred Horowitz, Connecticut 
Dept. of Labor; Marion Armstrong, Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Middletown; 
Frank McKee, Principal, Warren Harding 
High, Bridgeport. The program committee 
consisted of Reuben Swimmer, Chairman; 
Anthony Jevarjian, Randall B. Hamrick, 
Meyer Sarkin, Alfred Wolff. Officers of the 
Association are: President, Marion Arm- 
strong; Vice-President, Reuben L. Swimmer; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alberta. Wallen. Area 
Vice-Presidents are: Mary M. Britton, Stam- 
ford; Dr. Dwane R. Collins, Storrs; Aram 
Damarjian, Colchester; Franklyn Graff, 
East Hartford; Anthony Jevarjian, Bridge- 
port; C. Winfield Scott, New Haven, and 
Betty Wheeler, Groton. 


© St. Louis 


At the November-December meeting of the 
St. Louts Branch members heard a panel dis- 
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cussion on the topic, “Industrial Counseling 
Programs: Establishment of, Influence of, 
and Integration with Schools and Agency 
Counseling Programs."’ Speakers scheduled 
for this meeting were David H. Nicholson, 
Personne! Director, Sunnen Products Com- 
pany; W. H. Higginbotham, Personnel 
Director, Grove Laboratories, Inc.; and 
Gladys D. Mever, Personnel Supervisor, 
White-Rodgers Electric Company. Featured 
in the discussion was the need for integration 
between school and agency counseling pro- 
grams and che personnel divisions of indus- 
try, the important steps in establishmcort of 
an industrial counseling program, and what 
management expects from and looks for in the 
operation of an industrial personne! counsel- 
ing program. At the October 26 dinner meet- 
ing members of this branch heard Marion E 
Bunch, Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology of Washington University, discuss 
“New Trends in Psychology."’ Dr. Bunch 
declared the biggest trend in psychology to- 
day to be the increasing sensitivity of prac- 
utioners to that which affects society. This 


trend is of increasing importance in the field 
of clinical psychology and also in the training 


of personnel for this field, she indicated 
Among other trenas discussed by Dr. Bunch 
were the selection of individuals for different 
types of jobs, with the emphasis on good 
vocational adjustment, the actual procedures 
developed in testing programs, and a revival 
of old trends as shown tn the growing interest 
in hypnosis 


* Briefer Branch Notes « « « 


q An opening mecting of the Southern Calitormia 
Branch on October 27 heard Dwieht Palmer, Con 
sulcant in Industrial Relations The 
Philosophy and Machinery of Guidance: Some 
Unsolved Problems."’. @ The previous day mem 
bers of the Philadelphia and Vicinity branch 
heard, Samuc!l B. Hadden continue a discussion 
begun at the May meeting of “The Counsclor and 
Psychiatric Service." Dr. Hadden is 
Professor of Psychiatry at the University of 
Pennsylvania An October 28 meeting of the 
East Tennessee Branch of NVGA held at 
Knoxville, “Understanding Your Pupils’ was 
the topic of Speaker J. Bo Stroud, Professor of 
Education and Psychology, State University of 
lowa. 
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News from the 


STATE 
SUPERVISORS 


OCCUPATIONS 


_ 
ARIZONA 
Delbert R. Jerome, Stare Supervisor of Guidance 


During the past year an objective of the 
Arizona program was establishment of coun- 
selor-traiming programs as a means of pro- 
viding qualified people to satisfy the demand 
from Arizona schools for student personnel 
workers. Both Arizona State College at 
Tempe and the University of Arzona at 
Tucson were designated as counsclor-training 
institutions, and both have established pro- 
grams with course offerings designed to 
prepare students adequately for student per- 
sonnel! work of any type. Hermann Roem- 
mich was named counselor-trainer at the 
University and Dean Wilson Kuykendall ts 
serving im that capacity at Tempe. In 
addition to the regular course offerings for 
which cach is responsible on campus, both 
are conducting guidance extension courses 
off-campus as a part of the in-service training 
program. A recent development is the or- 
ganization of the Valley Guidance Associa- 
tion. This group was activated by H. Clay 
Skinner, psychologist at Arizona State Col- 
lege. Three additional school systems began 
organized guidance programs in September, 
1949. These were located at Douglas, Saf- 
ford, and Casa Grande 


VERMONT 
Burton Howard Peake, Director of Guidance 


The Guidance Services Department of the 
State Department of Education has compiled 
in a 25-page mimeographed bulletin the 
licensing requirements for occupations in the 
state. Descriptrons of 20 licensed occupa- 
tions and the Vermont employment outlook 
for these occupations are included in this 
bulletin 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
W’. Marvin Kemp, State Supervisor, OIGS 


Use of the Kuder Preference Record as a 
public relations device has proved successful 
in several schools. A summary of the record 
is sent to the student's parent and an invita- 
tion extended for the parent to come to the 
school for a detailed explanation. 


ARKANSAS 
Dolph Camp, State Supervisor, OIGS 


A conference of counselor-trainers and 
counselors held at Petit Jean on October 1 
centered about the problem of boosting the 
guidance program in the eyes of community, 
faculty, and students. An after-dinner 
speech made by George Harrod of DeQueen 
gave three rules for publicizing the guidance 
program through newspapers. These rules 
are: “‘1—The news must be recent, preferably 
some happening that has just taken place, and 
never in any case must the news be weeks old. 
2—News must be sent in om time for the news- 
paper's deadline. 3—News must not be sent 
to the editor in a haphazard outline form. 
It should be written up in the form in which 
it is to be published, so that the newspaper 
copy writers will have to do a minimum of 
editing."’ On October 4 Dolph Camp, State 
Supervisor, followed up this meeting by at- 
tending the Mid-South conference on public 
relations at Memphis, Tennessec. 


WYOMING 
Raymond S. Orr, State Supervisor, OIGS 


A Wyoming Counselors Association, or- 
ganized at the annual meeting of the Wyo- 
ming Vocational Association inJune, 1949, has 
decided to publish a monthly newsletter, and 
is sponsoring speakers and sectional guidance 
meetings at all WEA district meetings this 
year. Purpose of these meetings is the pro- 
motion of better understanding of the objec- 
tives of guidance among administration and 
faculty members throughout the state 


+ Books Reviewed + 


Reviews of Recent Publications .. . By Various Cootributors 


REHABILITATION OF THE HaNpicappep: A 
Survey or Means anp Metnons, edited by 
William H. Soden. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1949. 399 pages. $5.00. 


OOKS DEALING wirH rehabilitation as an 

over-all program are few. This new 
book, representing a serics of papers written 
by different authors, should be a useful ad- 
dition to the library of any student of the 
subject. The volume includes an important 
stock of facts, principles, practices, theories, 
and possibilities 

On the impressive list of 44 contribu- 
tors are 24 authors with medical degrces 
This 1s one indication among many others 
that the book deals primarily with medical 

hases of rehabilitation of the handicapped 

he Foreword highlights this fact by its 
emphasis on the term “medical rehabilita- 
tion." 

Although some of the chapters are pro- 
motional rather than scientific in treatment 
and style, the majority are balanced in per- 
spective and critical of present progress. 
It the reader is a vocational counselor, he 
may well question the omission of a separate 
chapter devoted to the place of vocational 
counseling in the rehabilitation process. 

The strength of this book lies mn its cover- 
age of medical phases of rehabilitation. Its 
lumitation 1s in the very minor treatment of 
vocational counscling. This is true even 
though some authors state substantially in 
several places that “’. . . evidence 1s accumu- 
lating that the carly introduction of voca- 
tional counseling and subsequent training is 
in itself a form of therapy” (p. 275). No 
chapters are devoted to topics such as em- 
ployment of the handicapped, special tech- 
niques of vocational counseling, problems in 
the placement of the handicapped, etc. It 
may even be claimed that the Editor, a 
physician, ts tacitly more partial to the use 
of social workers than vocational counselors 
in the vocational aspects of rehabilitation. 
In the chapter on “Relationship of Social 
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Service to the General Field of Rehabilita- 
tion’ im us stated that “he [the doctor] 
should not be expected to know the exact 
demands of myriad jobs in the wage-carning 
world. For these details he can safely rely 
on the [social service! case worker who 1s 
placing handicapped people im industry” 
pp 270-71). One may seriously question 
whether the present training program of the 
social worker 1s calculated to accomplish this 
pupose better than the training of the voca- 
tional counselor 

Some of the statistics presented in the book 
are so startling that they indicate the need 
on the part of all counselors to have a stock 
of wntormation about the nature of physical 
and mental disabilities and their intluence 
upon occupational choices. The following 
few statistics surely mean that among the 
clients of any counselor must be a significant 
number with physical and mental handicaps 
twenty-three million persons are handicapped 
because of disease, injury, or maladjustment, 
or from former wars (p. 58); twenty-five 
million suffer from chronic ailments, many 
ot which are disabling, with $0 per cent of the 
sufferers under 45 years of age; those suffering 
disabilities from accidents number over ten 
million, from mental diseases, eight million; 
and from diseases of the heart and arteries, 
6,850,000 Cp. 60); also, today there are in 
the United States alone over twelve million 
speech sufferers 

Although the statistics on disabilities are 
almost imposing, the disabled sometimes are 
surprisingly able. In a study of 600 disabled 
veterans of Harvard University, it was found 
that 71 disabled freshman veterans had a 
higher percentage of excellent ratings on the 
physical-fitness test than the freshman class 
as a whole; that the incidence of disabled 
veterans excused for medical reasons for the 
required swimming test exceeded by only 3 
per cent the figure for the class as a whole; 
that only 5.4 per cent more of the disabled 
than the non-disabled veterans were excused 
froth the compulsory sports program; that 
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only 1.7 per cent more of the disabled than 
non-disabled veterans were excused from 
participation in contact-sports. The author 
from his study that over 
2,500,000 veterans of World War I and World 
War II classified as disabled it appears that 
many of these men have relatively minor or 
insignificant handicaps”’ (p. 331). Of course, 
one immediately must recall that the dis- 
abled group included in this investigation ts 
a highly selected one. However, some of 
the statistics presented in this book repre- 
sent new data which may not be ries g in 
other books 

Perhaps the most impressive point which 
the general reader might extract from the 
entire book ts the face that rehabilitation 
1s so complex, so comprehensive, and in 
many phases so specialized that only an ef- 
fective team-worker approach can hope to 
meet with satisfactory success. No book can 
possibly encompass the modern principles 
and advanced practices of all members of the 
rehabilitatign team, including as it must, 
physicians, psychologists, social workers, 
nurses, volunteers, occupational therapists, 
vocational therapists, etc., and of course, the 
vocational counselor. It is interesting to 
see that each specialty claims a primary role 
in the team. One of the present difficulties 
seems to be the tremendous urge for each 
field to feel essential. Moreover, almost 
every specialist member seems to harbor the 
desire to become a captain of the team, even 
though it is recognized in principle that the 
effectiveness of vocational rehabilitation de- 
pends upon cooperation and not competition. 

Satvarore G. DiMicnast, Consultant, Psy- 
chological Services, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Tederal Security Atency, Washing- 
ton 28, D.C 
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Vocationat Epucation in a Democracy, 


by Charles A. Prosser and Thomas H 
Quigley. Chicago: American Technical 
Society, 1949. 575 pages. $6.50. 


Charles A. Prosser and Charles R. Allen 
in 1925. Alchough the new text ts a thor 
ough-going revision, the theories and prin 
ciples of vocational education as stated by 
the ortginal authors remain essentially un- 
changed. Three new chapters have been 
added under the following turtles: Social 
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Need for Vocational Education,’ ‘‘Educa- 
tion and Advisement for the Changing Vo- 
cation,” and ‘‘Democratizing Education.” 

The present authors are outstanding leaders 
in the field of vocational education. The 
two original authors were active in the field 
long betore the National Vocational Educa- 
tion Act was passed in 1917. They help. 1 to 
promote the passage of this act, and were 
influential in determining how the provisions 
of this act should be Aocendianed ype ad- 
mimstered. Dr. Prosser was state director 
for Vocational Education for Massachusetts 
from 1910 to 1912, and later became the first 
director of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Dr. Allen, who died July 15, 
1938, was director of the New Bedford 
(Massachusetts) Industrial School from 1909 
to 1911, and was appointed to the staff of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
in 1918. Professor Quigley has been in the 
vocational field from the beginning of federal 
aid, being the first state supervisor of Indus- 
trial Education for Georgia. All three of 
the authors are from the field of Industrial 
Education and it is probable that readers 
familiar with other fields of vocational educa- 
tion, such as home-making, agriculture, and 
distributive education will feel that these 
areas have been unduly subordinated. 

Ir is evident chat these men speak with 
authority, especially in the field dinkinsa 
vocational ; ex ucation. Chapter 15 presents 
a good picture of conditions in industry 
training problems involved. Specific 
examples are given of how training ts being 
carried on in several typical industrial oc- 
cupations. Chapter 17 1s especially well 
written, poem strong arguments for 
vocational education and for federal aid for 
such education—no arguments against fed- 
eral aid are offered. This chapter also ton- 
tains a brief statement of the provisions of 
the National Vocational Education Act and 
the supplementary acts which followed, also 
a of the progress of vocational 
education under these acts 

Some of the statements found in the text 
are worth noting: “‘Full-time pre- 
employment vocational classes are relatively 
ineffectual’; ‘‘training for workers already 
employed, at the time such traiming 1s 
needed (‘pusher education’), is the only 
effective vocational education’’; “vocational 
education offers a greater opportunity than 
other forms of training for developing habits 
of thinking which may be carried over and 
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used in dealing with civic and social prob- 
lems.”’ 

Vocational guidance workers will be in- 
terested in Chapter 16, ‘Education and Ad- 
visement for the Changing Vocation,"’ with 
its emphasis on guidance for the out-of- 
school youth. This chapter also points out 
that in 1938, for the first came, federal teacher 
training funds were made available for the 
advancement of ‘‘vocational advisement.” 

This action, providing vocational educa- 
tion funds for the promotion of vocational 
guidance, seems to your reviewer most signifi- 
cant. He is reminded of the close relation- 
ship between vocational education and vo- 
cational guidance in the early years of these 
movements, the impetus for both sceming 
to center in Massachusetts. The report of 
the Massachusetts Commission on 
and Technical Education (1906) discusses 
some of the problems of vocational guidance. 
Also, the — of the Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor, 1911, which 
recommended federal aid for vocational 
education, contained an endorsement of vo- 
cational guidance as well. However, the 


National Vocational Education Act of 1917 
contained no specific mention of vocational 
guidance and until 1938 the problem of 


vocational guidance was entirely ignored by 
the federal agencies responsible for the pro- 
motion of vocational education. It is hoped 
that this rather tardy provision of federal 
funds may help to bring closer cooperation 
between the two movements. 

Vocational guidance workers will find 
this text with its carefully prepared index a 
most valuable reference, although some may 
consider many of the discussions of theory 
unduly wordy.—-Artuur F. Donor, Professor 
of Industrial Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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Ovrt-or-Scnoot Vocatrionat Guipance, by 
Rosewell Ward. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. 155 pages. $2.50. 


ITH THE RECENT interest in and estab- 
lishment of public and private guid- 
ance agencies this is indeed a timely book. 
The reader who selects this book from the 
very inclusive title, Out-of-School Vocational 
Guidance--The Organization, Operation and 
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Development of Community Vocational Gatdance 
Service, will wish for much more detail and 
completeness since one can read the 130 
small-sized pages in one sitting. 

The author, in his preface, states that this 
book is written to fill some of the gaps in 
the limited literature devoted to out-of-school 
vocational guidance, to provide for al! voca- 
tional counselors, employment interviewers, 
personnel workers, and to give intelligent 
citizens, civic workers, and public officials 
an understanding of a practical type of service 
which has not been widely publicized 

The reviewer feels that the author has 
realized his aim in that the book does fill 
“some”’ of the gaps. Its greatest value will 
be to in-school and out-of-school vocational 
counselors and to administrators of such serv- 
ices. It may be classed as recommended 
reading but not a ‘‘must™’ for the counselor's 
library. Only parts of it will be of value to 
the employment interviewer or to public- 
minded citizens intent on initiating such a 
service. 

This book will be a helpful resource for 
students in training in that it gives an over- 
view of out-of-school vocational guidance as 
a social responsibility. The author ts ex- 
ceedingly critical of present training courses 
for vocational counselors, particularly those 
found in most teachers’ colleges. Many 
statements emphasize his belief that occupa- 
tional experience often transcends any type of 
currently available graduate training hose 
professors who have the responsibility of 
counsclor training will be interested in the 
section entitled, “ How Can Colleges Help in 
Training Vocational Counselors?’ 

The book is based on the premise that the 
future of vocational guidance, needed by a 
bulk of the American population, lies in 
out-of-school ‘vocational service. A review 
of the chapter neadings will indicate the 
general trearment of the subject: ““The De- 
velopment of Out-of-School Vocational Guid- 
ance’; ‘Organizing a Community Voca- 
tional Guidance Service’; ‘“‘How a Voca- 
tional Guidance Service Operates’; 
Vocational Counselor as Fact-Finder, Coor- 
dinator and Planner’; Selection, Train 
ing and Supervision of O. :-of-School Voca 
nonal Counselors’; ‘Directive to Coun- 
sclors,”’ and ‘Vocational Guidance and Na- 
uuonal Peacetume Manpower Prublems.’ 

Throughout the book, the author stresses 
the practical “‘action- approach” to voca- 
tional counseling. Important are the 
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author's questioning of various present-day 
counseling techniques and constant poitin 
up of the many areas in the field which al 
research. Of interest will be of the front- 
piece chart entitled. “‘Unexplored Horizons 
of Vocational Guidance’ which shows. how 
much farther research has progressed in areas 
of individual characteristics and occupa- 
tional requirements, labor market informa- 
tion, labor union requirements, and training 
facilities, but which shows the many unex- 
plored areas related to social and economic 
environment. 

In the chapter entitled, “The Vocational 
Counselor as. Fact-Finder, Coordinator and 
Planner,” the author not only points out 
the importance of interests, aptitudes, and 
health im occupational choice but also makes 
the counselor more keenly aware of the need 
for exploration in such areas as *'motiva- 
tion,’ ‘reaction to supervisory conditions,” 
and ‘‘working tempo.” 
In considering the economic and Bere 
vironment the author shows the pressures 
which a family, community and region, racial 
background, or love and marriage may exert 
in the selection of an occupation, 

In a chapter, ‘Directive for Counselors,’ 
the author submits the following standards 
of professional conduct and professional 
chisking (1) The vocational counselor 
must avoid the extremes of either over- 
estimating or underestimating the influence of 
vocational guidance. (2) The vocational 
counselor must be scrupulously sure of his 


facts 3) The vocational counselor must 
never decide that vocational guidance is 
casy 4) The vocational counselor must not 


attempt to deal with emotional problems 
except under the direction of a qualified 
capiisenio (5) The vocational counselor 
must never “gossip” about the problems 
he encounters. (6) The vocational counselor 
should feel an obligation to engage in re- 
search 

The various sample forms used by a typical 
out-of-school vocational service found in the 
appendix will prove helpful to those imici- 
acing such a service. The brief bibliography 
18 of little value to those who wish to pursue 
this topic further 

The book grows out of Author Ward's 
experiences as a vocational counselor with the 
Junior Counsulation Service. as a liaison 
officer between the NYA and USES where he 
assisted in organizing jumor placement and 
guidance services, and as lecturer at New 
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York University on the subject considered in 
his book. His present position 1s Account 
Executive with an advertising agency. 
Wiitta Norris, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
NVGA, Washington, D.C 
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Earty Scnoot Leavers, by Harold J. 
Dillon. New York: National Child Labor 
Committee, 1949. 94 pages. $1.25. 


concerned with che face that children 

who leave school carly seem poorly equipped 
to become satisfied workers, recently com- 
pleted a study seeking to answer the question 
“Why do they leave?’’ The school records 
of 1,360 school leavers in five communities— 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Lan- 
sing, and Jackson County, Michigan, were 
examined to find evidence pertinent to the 
problem. All 1,360 students were inter- 
viewed by teachers and counselors trained for 
the purpose of the study who knew chem 
before they left school. 

This book should be of interest to members 
of boards of education, superintendents, and 
principals, as well as to counselors. It is 
written in clear and understandable language. 
It deals with a significant and unhappily 
perennial problem 

The subjects included only those who had 
left school for reasons within their own con 
trol. When it was possible, records as far 
back as third grade were cxamined. The 
only complete information on children, 
according to Dr. Dillon, who directed the 
study, was on whether they were male or 
female 

From the records on family background it 
was concluded that the average school leaver 
did not come from a broken home, nor did 
there seem to be any relationship between 
size of family and percentage of school 
leavers. Parents of the school leavers seemed 
to be typical of the average wage earner 

Inexamining the intelligence of early school 
leavers it was found that the greater number 
of them, 60 per cent, had 1.Q.'s below 95, 
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but it was also found that § per cent had 
1.Q.'s above 114. 
1.Q.'s above 105. 

There was a recurrent picture of grade and 
subject matter failure on the part of school 
leavers. Three-fourths of the school leavers 


Nearly 20 per cent had 
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who got into high school had failed subjects 
during the time they were in junior and 
senior high school, and nearly one-half had 
failed in three or more subjects. Seventy per 
cent of the students failed on the elementary 
school level 

Apparently very few of the early school 
leavers participated in extracurricular activi- 
tics. About half of the students later re- 
gretted having left school. If we had pro- 
vided more appropriate curricular or extra- 
curricular activites or a combination of 
school and work experiences, how many of 
these might we have helped? 

What did the students have to say about 
their leaving? They preferred work to 
school. Next in order of frequency was the 
statement that they needed money to buy 
clothes and help at home. Third, that they 
were not interested in school. 

The majority of the school leavers made 
the important decision to leave school with- 
out consulting anybody in the school 
When teachers were asked about carly school 
leavers, they claimed to have counseled 
about half of them, but only 13 per cent of the 
students said that they consulted a counselor 
and 20 per cent claimed to have conferred 
with the teacher before leaving. May this 


not reflect the attitude of these pupils toward 
the “‘advice’’ or “help” they received from 
the kind of “‘counseling’’ proffered? 

The repore lists several symptoms of vul- 


nerability to early school leaving: regression 
in scholarship from elementary to high 
school, frequent grade and subject failures, 
regression in attendance from elementary to 
high school, frequent transfers, feelings of 
msecurity or “‘lack of belonging’’.in school, 
and marked lack of interest in school work 
Specific recommendations included for 
schools to reduce drop-outs are: know the 
student, obtain his confidence, give him some 
personal recognition, provide an educational 
program wherein he can experience achieve- 
ment, give grade repeaters something new, 


demonstrate relationship between education 


and life, provide occupational information, 
extend social and extra-curricular activities, 
recognize signs of maladjustment, establish 
a good record system, make use of the 
records, help students select the right course, 
begin counseling carly, allow time for home 
visits, and secure parent interest and support 

It all seems like good sqnse. Why don't 
we do D. Wirxins, New York 
University, New York City 
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Your by Robert Fos- 
ter Moore, assisted by Carol Biba. New 
York: Stackpole and Heck, 1949. 15) 
pages. $2.75. 


et YOUR CAREER Was written for 
the pre-college and college student 

The author as Director of Personnel and 
Placement at Columbia University has had 
over 20 years’ successtul experience helping 
young people. The that he is thor- 
oughly familiar with their problems its 
clearly evident in this compact volume. He 
has anticipated and answered numerous 
questions which counselors and placement 
officers are so frequently asked: How to go 
about looking for a job; does scholasti 
achievement or extracurricular activity count 
most with the inital employer; how to write 
an effective letter of application; how to 
assure a successful interview; how to achieve 
after obtaining a job; what rules’ to follow 
for the first year on the job; when and how to 
change jobs; and how to handle the salary 
problem. 

Mr. Moore's authoritative and compre- 
hensive book sets forth concisely but with 
all significance detail, a realistic approach to 
the subject—not a magic tormula. Blweprine 
Your Career is precisely what the title in 
dicaces, a flexible plan or “‘blucpxint’’ that 
can be adapted to individual needs. Clear 
and casy to understand, it is written with 
verve and sympathetic insight. The author's 
treatment of cach topic is pertinent and ob- 
jective. The type and format of the book are 
attractive and make for pleasant, Icisurely 
reading. Each chapter concludes with an 
outlined summary of the material covered, 
a helpful device for imprinting important 
points on the reader's mind 

Published at this time, when the problem 
of finding jobs for young graduates is be- 
coming increasingly difficult, Blueprint Your 
Career should be welcomed as a practical plan 
which shows the undergraduate how to make 
use of his college curriculum co fit himself 
for the career of his choice and offers to men 
and women already started on their careers 
and seeking advancement and new horizons, 
invaluable guidance in on-the-job tech- 
niques—TrHomas E. Batson, Washingron, D 
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“Purchase Gunnar Horn's PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY. It's « 
readable and practical book on how to build good will for your 
School."'—Lawrence R. Campbell in Schoo! Press Review. 


UBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 
By GUNNAR HORN 


Head of the English Dept. and Director of Publications 
Benson High School, Omaha, Nebr. 


Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


10 Chapters on Where to 
Find School News 


Good school-publicity stories will be turning up all 
around you after you read such chapters as “Class- 
room Stuff: Urgent,”’ “Pupils Are News,”’ “Teachers 
Are News,” “School Activities and Events,’ “Heart 
Interest Always Gets Them,” “The Parent-Teacher 
Association,’ “Extra School Services,” and ‘News 
Can Be Created.” 


7 Chapters on How to 
Write School News 


Newspaper writing has its own technique 
are the tricks of the reporter's trade which, the 
school publicist must know. How can you be with- 
out such chapters as “The Lead Makes or Breaks 
the Story,” “Is It Worth a Column or an Inch?’ 
and “Raising the Public Pulse’? Or the chapter 
on handling news photographs” 


and here 


5 Chapters on How to Get 

Stories Published 

A city editor who read “The Editor is an Honest 
Man” said that if every teacher read this chapter 
and followed its sound advice, the amount of school 
publicity that gets printed could be doubled. 
Among the other chapters in this section is ““The 
Student News Bureau"’—a staff of student news- 
gatherers to your aid! 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
the School on the Air 


“How to Make Friends with Your Local Radio 
Station” opens this timely section on school pub- 
licity via radio—followed by “School News on the 
Air,” “Educating the Public,” “Entertaining the 
Public” and “How to Build a Radio Audience.” 
Reach for a posteard and order this book for 10-day 
free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.80—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 3 


(When replying (© advertisements Please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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CounseuinG tHe INpivipvat Srupent, 
by John Rothney and Bert Roens. New 
York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 
1949. 361 pages. $3.00. 


A‘ BOOK oF significant value in the 
preparation of counselors and in the 
in-service training of persons doing counseling 
1s Counseling the Individual Student by Rothney 
and Roens. Its thesis is that at present 
counseling “‘1s a disordered field and that its 
current status depends upon faith rather than 
upon demonstrated inner life accomplish- 
ment."’ The future will depend upon “‘the 
willingness of its practitioners to embark 
upon a course of thorough self-analysis and 
self-appraisal.”” 

The authors of this book have undertaken 
such an appraisal based on their own experi- 
ence. They insist that there are no short- 
cuts to real counseling. Data used must be 
extensive; they must be checked and double 
checked. As counselors gain skill in the 
process of synthesizing and interpreting these 
data, counseling will become a profession. 

Again and again they point out the dangers 
of estimating the futures of individuals in a 
15-minute interview supplemented with a 
few test scores. They warn of the difficulties 
of using for individuals tests which have 
been devised, standardized, and validated on 

roups. The margin of error is very great. 

hey advise using standardized tests since 
there is nothing better—-though they ex- 
pect there will be. Burt they insist that tests 
must be used with great caution and with a 
thorough understanding of their limitations, 
and they point out Tehnisely what those 
limitations are. 

Interest inventories appeal to students and 
are casy to administer, Ae the authors claim 
that they measure neither depth of interest, 
stability, nor permanence of interest. For 
example, one may enjoy nothing about birds, 
neither building bird houses, writing articles 
about them, nor drawing sketches of them, 
but he is directed in the Kuder Preference 
Record to punch the activity among these he 
likes best. 

Personality questionnaires, even according 
to those who devised them, merely purport 
to distinguish between groups of adjusted 
and maladjusted individuals, and even ‘here 
there ts only one chance in two that they will 
do so. To expect them to pick out an in- 
dividual who is maladjusted, accurately 
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enough to depend on this analysis in counsel- 
ing 1s to be unrealistic. 

The authors stress studying actual be- 
havior, recorded in great detail in case rec 
ords, as an alternative. They illustrate by 
cases. Some are laid out in great detail, 
thus the case-history of Philip Bronson 
covers 15 pages in the book —and this ts a 
summary of 25 pages of case record and 44 

ages of autobiography. Many cases are 
Pe out in less detail and are included for 
purposes of class discussion or to be used in 
exercises which students might undertake 

The authors emphasize the importance of 
observing behavior directly in life situations 
and observing it over a long period of time 
Hence, they plead for complete cumulative 
records to be kept trom the time a pupil en- 
ters school, records that include checks of be- 
havior as well as teachers’ marks; and rec- 
ords that describe the culture in which the 
student lives. They advocate keeping 
samples of a pupil's achievements and, of 
course, recording interviews. They make 
significant use of and some- 
times even use projective techniques. Above 
all, they stress the necessity of humbly, but 
with ever increasing skill, trying to help the 
counselee to do something about the problems 
that are disturbing him. 

To the secondary school counselor, work- 
ing in a school of say 1,500 pupils, to the 
college counselor who interviews 30 or 40 
students a day, to those in training who per- 
haps expect to be teacher-counselors, all of 
this presents a dream-like weal. No short 
cuts, yet short cuts they must use. Ic is a 
provocative book. Every counselor using 
tests, and who of us doesn't, ought to read 
chapters three and four at least every six 
months.—Barsara H. Wricur, Sensor Con- 
sultant in Counseling, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, Minnesota. 


- Counseuino, by Dugald 
Arbuckle and Thomas Gordon. Boston 
Bellman Pul!ishing Company, 1949. 44 
pages. Paper, $1.25. 


is broken down 


| CouNSELING 
into three categories: management coun- 
scling (done by staff employed by the com- 
pany), union counseling (done by staff em- 
ployed by the union); and community services 
counseling (counseling of workers done by a 
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community agency). 

The amt cite instances illustrating cach 
type, bur they admit that none of the practices 
1s 

In view of the prior recognition that has 
been given the term “‘employce counseling” 
it 18 unfortunate that any one should try to 
supplant it with the term ‘industrial counsel- 
ing 

One remark made by the authors is worthy 
of close attention: ‘It is meaningless to 
speak of an industrial counselor."" 
represent many different professional 
groups and show extreme variability 
of training and background."’ Among the 
16 professional specialists cited are lawyers, 
teachers, nurses, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
coaches, welfare workers, personnel ad- 
ministrators 

There is a good bibliography.-H. D. 
Kitson, Teachers Collece, Columbia University, 
New York, New Y ork 


<> 


Psycnotocy or Persona 
by Fred McKinney. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York; London: 
Chapman and Hall, Lred., 1949. 703 
pages. $5.00 


rep McKinney nas now contributed a 
second edition of his work, 


Personal Adjustment. The volume ts design 
as a textbook for classes dealing with the 
personal adjustment of students in college 

Personal adjustment is broadly defined. 
The discussion includes not only the concepts 
of mental hygiene but a substantial discussion 
of the objects and situations involved. We 
have, for example, not only a treatment of 
study habits as related to personal adjustment 
in college but extensive discussions of 
methods of reading and study. The ceneral 
theme, personal adjustment, permits the in- 
troduction of a variety of topics such as: 
study habits, personal efficiency, vocational 
selection, social development, heterosexual 
friendships and marriage, and. emotional 
stability 

This effort to deal with the applications 
of the principles of mental hygiene even for 
such a limited group as the college popula- 
tion, has produced a large volume. It be- 
longs with the “college life’’ books as well 
as with works on mental hygiene. The 
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treatment of the concepts of mental hygienc 
1s at times brief while the applications arc 
extensive 

Much experimental literature is reviewed. 
The bibliography is extensive enough to 
have value for an experienced guidance officer. 
The day-by-day problems of students are 
frankly approached and points of view are 
developed. The answers suggested seem to 
be weighted with common sense as well as 
with the technical pronouncements drawn 
from psychological literature. 

A genetic point of view is offered to the 
student. An understanding of problems in 
terms of childhood experiences is consistently 
invited. Many case studies are reviewed 
illustrating the points of the work effectively. 
The student is frequently advised to seek pro- 
fessional assistance concerning urgent prob- 
lems 

No one could cover the broad range of 
topics in this book to the satisfaction of all 
campus workers. The discussion of hetero- 
sexual friendships, for example, might well 
offer some, critical analysis of Kinsey's 
methodology and results if it is to be most 
instructive fo the modern student. The work 
touches fields in which the popular psychol- 
ogist is more outspoken than 1s the scientific 
psychologige—the climination of fear and 
worry, the, winning of popularity, the at- 
tainment of leadership. The jacket is some- 
what exuberant on such points, but the book 
itself deyelops such themes with restraint. 
Sober ineh retations are drawn from common 
sense’ as well as from scientific results. 

This work was prepared for the classroom. 
Ir can be used as a text in a program of group 
guidance and it can furnish an introduction 
to mental hygiene through a study of the 
situations faced by college students 

Guidance officers will find this a valuable 
volume. The bibliography is extensive and 
the reviews of research are instructive. The 
discussion of many phases of campus life is 
stimulating and obviously represents both 
experience and wisdom. 

The second edition is a substantial revision 
of the first. A new chapter is added on the 
topic, “Development of Personality’; the 
bibliography 1s largely = and new 
case studies are offered.—Wenvett S. Dy- 
sinGER, Dean of the College, MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, I/linots 
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Personat Prostems: Psycuotocy AppuEp 
to Everrpay Livine, by John B. Geisel. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. 430 
pages. $2.72. 


Ga AND CURRICULUM-MAKING In- 
creasingly take their bearings from the 
felt problems of youth. With rising fre- 
quency school faculties are making surveys 
and inventories to ascertain their pupils’ 
problems. To the findings the curriculum 
reacts slowly. Guidance, however, has for 
years been devoted to helping pupils meet 
their problems—problems of choosing voca- 
tion and differentiated education, problems 
of adjusting to home and school groups and 
to vocational environment. 

The literature on problems of youth has 
come to include some excellent books for the 
young people themselves to read. A recently 
ublished work in this category is Geisei’s 

ersonal Problems. Bearing the copyright 


date of 1949, most of this book is an exact 
duplicate of the earlier 1943 edition. Part 
Ill, however, represents a thoroughgoin 

revision—from the special problems of coals 
:n wartime to problems of normal peace-time 
living. This change justifies a re-cvaluation 


of the book 

In structure, Personal Problems is well or- 
ganized in three parts, 11 units, and 39 sec- 
tions. The book opens with a brief general 
introduction and has a general “‘Conclusion." 
Each unit has an introduction set apart from 
its section. The heading of one section 
consists of its title and several pertinent and 
highly provocative questions. 

The content is a well-rounded treatment of 
the problems typically felt by adolescent 
youth, organized as “Knowing More About 
Yourself,”’ “Getting Along with Others and 
“Making Your Way."’ The nature of the 
material fully justifies the book's sub-title, 
“Psychology Applied to Everyday Living.” 
Part I is an excellent exposition of human 
behavior and reactions in a wide range of 
practical circumstances. But it is much 
more than objective explanation. It con- 
tinuously sets forth the norms of wholesome 
behavior and gives positive direction for the 
control of cantact to conform to the norms. 

Paar II takes up the problems of _— in 
the family group and of adolescent social life 
The fundamentals of sociality are made clear 
as well as their practical expression in man- 
ners and courtesy on all occasions. The part 
concludes with a look ahead to marriage and 
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the establishment of a new family and home. 

Problems in earning, spending, and saving 
are presented first in , ba Ill, and these are 
followed by a treatment of occupational 
athliation and progress. 

Geisel has employed a style and selected a 
vocabulary which are admirably adapted to 
high school youth. Good judgment has been 
shown in the relation of anecdotes and the 
dramatization of examples for the purpose of 
making concepts clear and emphatic. The 
teaching aids are remarkable for extent, 
variety, and stimulative quality. Wisely 
recognizing that literature is a reflection of 
life, the author has included in his reading 
lists novels, plays, and short stories, briefly 
annotating cach item to suggest its essential 
contribution to the theme. The problems 
posed for class discussion and for individual 
and group activities make the book a truc 
= for the improvement of adolescent 
iving. 

Personal Problems is made w order as an aid 
to the group guidance programs of the home- 
room, This reviewer has long been advo- 
cating the devotion of homeroom programs 
to the pupils’ own felt needs for 
clp in solving the problems of their lives, 
especially the problems on which they receive 
no aid or insutficient aid from other school 
sources. Geisel’s book ranks high among 
manuals helpful in establishing such practice. 
~P. W. Hutson, Professor of Educaizon, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Inpivipuat Benavior, by Donald Snygg 
and Arthur W. Combs. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1949. 386 pages. $3.50. 


NOTHER BOOK in the area of mental 
hygiene is Individual Behavior. The 
authors attempt to bring together a great 
amount of material and try to synthesize this 
material according to their own point of 
view. “A new frame of reference for psy- 
chology’’ is what the authors profess to 
exhibiting in this book. This point of view 
is the ‘phenominal field’’; a point of view 
which in this book seems to add confusion 
to an already confusing issuc. 
The authors identify the ‘‘phenominal 
field’’ in the introductory chapters. In the 
rest of this work, there is an attempt to 
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utilize this point of view in answering ques- 
tions about problem-solving and problem- 
solving methods. Many of the topics, such 
as causes of human behavior, psychological 
needs, such as satisfaction, attention and 
the like, techniques useful in solving pro- 
blems, make this book useful for counselors 
and teachers. Though the ‘phenominal 
field"’ often confuses the issuc, one of the 
redeeming features is that here are brought 
together the ideas of many other writers and 
factors prevalent in counseling situations. 
One methods confined 
to a definite portion of the book so that the 
reader does not have to search out this in- 
formation in many scattered pages 

A new feature 1s the inclusion of problems 
of semantics and culture. In recent years a 
great deal of discussion has centered around 
these two problems, but few writers have as 
yet taken chem into consideration. Coun- 
selors, teachers, and mental hygienists have 
been bothered with these problems 

The authors discuss problem-solving in 
terms which the reader may be able to iden- 
tify with his own methods. The authors’ 
illustrations are drawn from a variety of 
situations and are not limited to any special 
group. Teachers and counselors can find 
useful information here. Group or individ- 
ual counseling programs and classes utiliz- 
ing this as a text may find this a helpful 
reference. 

Had the authors not attempted to utilize 
their ‘phenominal fields’’ to such a great 
extent, this book would be of more value to 
the layman. Those who have some experi- 
ence in guidance and mental hygiene will 
find this book a valuable addition to their 
library.—-Georcs Haritow, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota. 


Ovr Inousrriat Ace, By H. M. Boodish 
and Everett Augsperger. New York: Mc» 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 361 
pages. $3.00 


s THe jacket aptly describes it, Our 
dustrial Age is a basic textbook dealing 
with the origin and development of our in- 
dustrial society, and its major economic, 
social, and political problems. It is socio- 
economics in a clear, simple style suitable for 
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senior high and precocious junior high school 
students. It is at the same time informative 
and thought-provoking. 

Part I, “Society at Work," presents the 
origin and development of our industrial 
system, of our monetary and banking systems, 
and of transportation and communication. 
The industrial revolution and problems of 
big business are highlighted. Such entities 
as corporations, monopolies, and cartels are 
explained so clearly that terminoiogy should 
not present a problem even for the weaker 
student 

Prefacing Part Ll, “Economics and Social 
Challenges,"’ is a statement of the need for 
understanding social ills in order to cope with 
them. Then follows a comprehensive treat- 
ment of such topics as labor relations, business 
cycles and depressions, and mecting govern- 
ment costs—a real contribution toward de- 
veloping that necessary understanding 

The third part, ‘Economic, Social, and 
Political Safeguards,"’ includes chapters on 
social security, slum clearance, crime preven- 
tion, international relations, and democracy. 
The chapter entitled “‘International Rela- 
tions and World Peace’’ seems the high point 
of the book, possibly because of its able de- 
scription of alt efforts to date to form an ef- 
fective world organization of nations. It 
also contains a discussion of atomic energy 
and its bearing on world peace. 

Well-chosen graphs and charts strategically 
placed throughout the book contribute much 
to the clarity of the text. Photographs are 
also used generously, though a number of 
these could have been omitted without loss. 
Each chapter is followed by lists of ques- 
tions, topics for further the and selected 
references. The latter two should be helpful 
to both student and teacher, but the majority 
of the questions do not seem sufficiently stim- 
ulating to justify their inclusion. A feature 
that should especially aid the classroom 
teacher is the list of film strips and motion 
pictures included in the back of the book. 
Though these are grouped under chapter 
headings, they might more conveniently 
have been placed at the end of each chapter. 

In any case, the faults of Our Industrial Age 
are minor and largely mechanical ones— 
really insignificant when weighed against its 
contribution to the understanding of society 
at work.—Dorotay Latimer, Gusdance Coun- 
selor, Jefferson Junior High School, Oak Ridge, 


Tennessee. 
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Publications Received 


Catalog of Publications om Industrial Relations. 
Industrial Relations Section, California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena 4, California. 
Pp. 4. Single copies free. 


included in this list are a number of publications con- 
cerned with personnel practices, particularly in Los 
Angeles. 


American Men of Science, Eighth Edition, 
1949. Edited by Jaques Cattell. The Science 
Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Pp. 2,900. 
$17.00 plus postage. 

A biographical directory including some $0,000 names 


The Role of Colleges and Universities in Inter- 
national Understanding. Edited by Howard 
Lee Nostrand and Francis J. Brown. Ameri- 
can Council on Education Studies, 1949. 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
Pp. 137. $1.00. 


A report of a conference held last summer under che 
auspices of the American Council on Education in co- 
operation with 68 other national educational organiza- 
tions, the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, and che Social 
Science Foundation of the University of Denver 


The Outlook for Women in Police Work 
Bulletin No. 231. U. S. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. §S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 31. 
$.15. 


Information in this pamphlet includes post-war dis- 
tribution, future outlook, requirements for entrance, 
training, organizations, earnings, hours, and advance- 
ment, and suggestions to those entering the field 


Careers for Youth. New York Institute of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, 300 Pearl Street, 
Brooklyn 1, New York. Pp. 27 


Post-high-school training methods, offered at five 
new New York Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences 
aod six older Agricultural and Technica! Institutes pro 
vide young people with training necessary for technical 
employment and sub-professional careers. Some of the 
jobs available in these fields and the outlook tor these 
jobs are described in this booklet 


When you use “Manners Made Easy” in your 
classroom, you will also want to use these five 
silent filmserips that were ee especially to 
supplement the texthook. While the book pro- 
8 the basic mfermation on the rules of personal 
and social behavior that are part of personality 
development, the filmstrips take over and provide 
dramatic dlustrateen of the fine points of social 
cooduct that make for pleasant rela- 


1. Home Ground—how to live as a 
member of your family 


2. School Spirit—cooperation is the 
keynote here 


3. As Others See You—pointers on 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 


Filmstrips Can Make 
A Good Book BETTER 


5 silent filmstrips to accompany ‘Manners Made Easy” 


The complete set of 5 filmstrips sells for $20.00; individually for $4.50 each. 
Write us for Booklet "JO"; it will bring you complete details. 


tions with others. All aspects of teen-age lifq are 
covered, and the captions are written in a friendly, 
interesting manner that makes them immediately 
acceptable to high school girls and boys. Look 
at the list of titles and see how well they can be 
adapted to your classes in Home Economics, 
Social Conduct, Speech, the Social Sciences—4nd 
in your health and hygiene programs 


grooming, make-up, rest, diet 


4. Table Talk—how do your table 
manners rate 


Out—some do's and 


5. Stepping 
don't's of dating 


Text-Film Department 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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